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Royal scandals and 
platonic republicanism 


P aul Burrell’s book A royal 
duty has unleashed yet an¬ 
other crisis for the belea¬ 
guered house of Saxe-Co- 
berg-Gotha (bowing to British nation¬ 
alist sensibilities, they renamed them¬ 
selves ‘Windsor’ during World War 
I). A loyal factotum for two decades, 
Burrell decided for his own mixed and 
contradictory reasons - genuine ad¬ 
herence to the Diana cult, vengeance 
for being dragged into an Old Bailey 
courtroom on theft charges, anger at 
the subsequent refusal of Bucking¬ 
ham Palace to issue an apology, the 
promise of huge financial rewards and 
the lure of minor celebrity status - to 
lift the lid on the Windsor’s shabby 
hypocrisy, paranoia, backbiting and 
arrogance. 

According to her former butler, 
Diana feared that “they” were arrang¬ 
ing a car crash to finally get rid of her 
-10 months before she was killed in a 
Paris underpass. Prince Charles sup¬ 
posedly got the royal nanny, Tiggy 
Legge Bourke, pregnant and had to ar¬ 
range an abortion. Besides Dodi 
Fayed, Diana had nine “gentlemen 
friends”, including a Hollywood film 
star, a legendary sportsman and a fa¬ 
mous politician. Earl Spencer ques¬ 
tioned his sister’s sanity; 17 months 
later his famous funeral peroration 
praised her “level-headedness and 
strength”. During a three-hour grilling, 
where Burrell was made to stand 
throughout, the queen threatened him 
with MI5 if he continued in his stub¬ 
born refusal to hand over Diana’s let¬ 
ters and other private possessions. 

Burrell promises the gossip-hun¬ 
gry readers of the Daily Mirror yet 
more sordid details, including a sexual 
relationship between a senior royal 
and a servant and an alleged male 
rape, maybe in a further book. The 
Windsors suffered another blow 
when Mark Bolland - who served as 
Charles Windsor’s deputy private 
secretary - added his considered 
thoughts in a Guardian interview. 

He condemned the botched han¬ 
dling of Burrell; his prosecution was 
a “complete fuck-up”. Princes 
Charles is “very weak”. Apparently 
he “lacks a lot of confidence” and 
“inner strength” (October 25). 

Advised by their courtiers and spin 
doctors, the Windsors have hit back. 
Not by disputing the accuracy of 
Burrell’s account: instead they hide 
behind the royal princes, William and 
Harry. A tawdry statement was is¬ 
sued under their names which at¬ 
tacked Burrell’s “cold and overt 
betrayals” and urged him to “bring 
these revelations to an end”. Thank¬ 
fully the former butler was not intimi¬ 
dated: “I am not sorry for writing this 
book, of which I am extremely proud 
... I have told the truth and the British 
public should know the truth.” 

Obviously there are elements 
within the establishment who are 
quietly enjoying the Windsor’s dis¬ 
comfort. Charles Kennedy and his 
Liberal Democrats envisage a 
slimmed down monarchy along the 
lines of Sweden, Denmark and the 
Netherlands. Burrell’s expose pro¬ 
vides ammunition. 

For their part The Guardian and 
Rupert Murdoch’s The Sun argue for 
a more thoroughgoing reform: a man¬ 
aged transition to a republic. Perhaps 
ending the monarchy with the death 
of Elizabeth Windsor. 


However, such chatter worries 
most sections of the ruling class. 
Change from above can only but 
encourage much more far-reaching 
demands from those below. 

Government and the official oppo¬ 
sition front benches are, of course, 
both solidly monarchist. Tony Blair 
is though beset with his own difficul¬ 
ties - not least failures in Iraq, popu¬ 
lar outrage against Bush’s state visit 
and the Hutton enquiry (due to report 
in November). As for the Tories, they 
are self-obsessively embroiled in a 
bitter civil war. Reportedly the queen 
has expressed her “rage” over the 
Burrell revelations at the weekly au¬ 
dience she grants the prime minister. 
Meanwhile it has fallen to the doy¬ 
ens of the conservative press to rally 
their readers to the side of the mon¬ 
archy. 

Andreas Whittam Smith lambastes 
the idea of “cutting away one of the 
deepest roots of the British state ... It 
is much safer to stick with the present 
royal family, which, despite its occa¬ 
sional bouts of bizarre behaviour, re¬ 
mains a known quantity” ( The 
Independent October 27). The Mail 
on Sunday insists that the British 
system of parliamentary monarchy 
“works” and should not be thrown 
away at a “whim” because of the 
“luckless house of Windsor” (edito¬ 
rial, October 26). Blimp-like, The Daily 
Telegraph praises Elizabeth Wind¬ 
sor’s “self-discipline and trustworthi¬ 
ness” and grimly hangs onto the 
“eternal values” of “restraint, de¬ 
cency and honour” (editorial, Octo¬ 
ber 27). 

Undoubtedly the constitutional 
monarchy system faces a crisis of le¬ 
gitimacy. Masses of people no 
longer respect, let alone venerate, the 
monarchy. A serious problem for the 
ruling class - which is why fault lines 
have developed above. 

The monarchy is meant to consti¬ 
tute what Walter Bagehot, in his 1867 
treatise, famously called the “digni¬ 
fied” part of this constitution. The 
pomp and circumstance of monarchy 
was designed to befuddle and beguile 
those whom he derisively calls the 
“vacant many” (W Bagehot Die Eng¬ 
lish constitution London 1974, p34). 

Incidentally nowadays, not least 
because of universal suffrage, such 
honest language is considered ill-ad¬ 
vised. Paid persuaders and pundits 
therefore cover their justifications of 
the capitalist order with a veneer of 
democratic cant. 

If the “many” are no longer “vacant” 
and are no longer befuddled or be¬ 
guiled by the monarchy, this brings 
the whole constitution into question 
and opens up all sorts of possibilities. 
Not that we can afford to be compla¬ 
cent though. A majority of the groups 
and organised members who consti¬ 
tute the revolutionary left in Britain 
doggedly refuse to campaign against 
the constitutional monarchy system. 

So, for example, though we suc¬ 
cessfully won the Socialist Alliance 
to commit itself to “abolish the mon¬ 
archy” in the 2001 general election 
manifesto, this was to all intents and 
purposes undermined when it came 
to prioritising what issues we would 
campaign around ( People before 
profit pl5). The Socialist Workers 
Party, the Socialist Party in England 
and Wales, the International Social¬ 
ist Group, Workers Power and the 


Alliance for Workers’ Liberty united 
in their determination to highlight 
routine trade union and green-type 
demands. In other words, the SA 
majority (now minus SPEW and WP) 
adheres to platonic republicanism. 

This is a classic symptom of what 
Marxists call economism: ie, the down¬ 
playing of democratic demands in fa¬ 
vour of the narrow politics of trade 
union consciousness. Essentially the 
operative conclusion of economism is 
this: Lenin was right to prioritise the 
overthrow of Russian tsarism - it was 
nasty, brutish, backward and undemo¬ 
cratic. We on the other hand should 
not bother ourselves overmuch with 
the constitutional monarchy system. 
By implication it is comparatively be¬ 
nign and of third-rate significance: a 
feudal relic, which a modernised, bang 
up-to-date capitalist constitution 
could not conceivably miss. Sean 
Matgamna, AWL patriarch, has actu¬ 
ally offered the opinion that “the Brit¬ 
ish monarchy could be sloughed off 
tomorrow with little else of importance 
changing in British society”. Hence 
getting rid of the monarchy can safely 
be left to Die Guardian and Die Sun. 

However what we communist re¬ 
publicans target is not Elizabeth 
Windsor or her hapless idiot of a son 
- that almost goes without saying; 
rather it is the way in which the mlers 
mle the mled. From the point of view 
of Marxism - ie, consistent and extreme 
democracy - there can be no doubt that 
the United Kingdom is characterised 
by systemic shortcomings when it 
comes to democracy (by which we 
mean rule of the people by the people 
and real control from below). 

The monarchy not only consti¬ 
tutes the “dignified” part of this con¬ 
stitution. Besides appearing to stand 
above party squabbles and the un¬ 
doubted propaganda value provided 
by royal continuity, pageantry, local 
visits and nationwide broadcasts, the 
monarch formally retains certain 
powers which could serve the inter¬ 
ests of capital well in an emergency 
situation. Eg, the monarch symboli¬ 
cally chooses the prime minister, can 
dissolve parliament and no bill can 
pass into law without royal assent. 

What of the notion that the mon¬ 
archy can be cast off without any¬ 
thing else of importance changing in 
British society? Frankly, this is the 
sort of Whiggish nonsense you 
would expect to read in a Guardian 
editorial. A transition from monarchy 
to republic in Britain - with its royal¬ 
ist official history, royalist constitu¬ 
tion, royalist oaths, royalist societies 
and institutions, royalist armed bod¬ 
ies, royalist knighthoods, orders, 
gongs, etc - is hardly akin to a former 
colony, a Commonwealth country like 
India, Pakistan or lamaica, where the 
geographically distant British mon¬ 
arch is swapped for a native and resi¬ 
dent head of state. 

We could usefully learn from history 
of China, Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Turkey, Spain, Italy, Egypt, Iraq, 
Greece, Iran and other countries in the 
20th century when they became repub¬ 
lics. End of monarchy almost without 
exception coincides with a revolution¬ 
ary situation. Such a scenario is exactly 
what we communist republicans seek 
to bring about by prioritising the fight 
to abolish the monarchy and winning 
a democratic republic • 

Jack Conrad 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


SSP untruths 

I have to say that of all the newspapers 
I have to plough through on a week-by¬ 
week basis, Sarah McDonald’s writing 
in the Weekly Worker contains more fac¬ 
tual errors, inaccuracies and untruths 
than almost any other journalist I deal 
with. 

If you are serious in your work, I would 
have thought you would seek to correct 
any errors and, to your credit, you did 
so a while back after you had written that 
Jock Penman had spoken to the News 
of the World. 

So, from last week’s Weekly Worker 
report on the Scottish Socialist Party 
(October 23). I am not a member of the 
Scottish Republican Socialist Move¬ 
ment platform, never have been and am 
unlikely ever to be so, despite having the 
greatest of respect for each of their com¬ 
rades and the political position they 
have consistently argued over the years. 

You will look in vain for a post from 
me on the SSP debate list subsequent 
to the Socialism school in which I com¬ 
plain about “unionists” shouting down 
anyone. In fact my only posting about 
the conduct of the debate at Socialism 
was not until the following Thursday - 
which would have been after you filed 
copy for the story - and so I can only 
conclude that you made this bit up. 
Eddie Truman 
Edinburgh 

SSP omission 

Hugh Kerr’s welcome into the Scottish 
Socialist Party is a cold one, if the nature 
of his letter reflects political life in the SSP 
(October 23). It comprises a rash of inac¬ 
curacies and a glaring omission. 

To begin with, the inaccuracies. John 
McAllion has not left the Labour Party. 
Perhaps he will at some future date and 
perhaps he will not. But the fact is he has 
not resigned from Labour - something 
acknowledged by the SSP’s other spin 
doctor, Eddie Truman, on the Labour Left 
Briefing user group. 

Secondly, either Hugh has quoted 
John McAllion incorrectly or John was 
not covering the Labour conference 
closely. The conference voted against 
foundation hospitals. Thirdly the meet¬ 
ing that Hugh attended last year was not 
a re-launch of the Campaign for Social¬ 
ism: it was one of three ‘After New La¬ 
bour’ conferences run throughout 
Britain with our sister organisation, the 
Socialist Campaign Group. Hence the 
presence of John McDonnell MP and 
Jeremy Corbyn MP at our event. There 
were just over 100 people at the one-day 
event, not 52, but, like many conferences, 
not all were in the same room at the same 
time. 

Hugh’s jibes about the numbers of 
members in Kelvin is odd, given that he 
was once a Labour Party member (MEP 
indeed) and knows the Labour branch 
system well. I was referring to my branch 
- Anderson City, not the constituency 
membership. There are around 400 mem¬ 
bers of the Labour Party in Kelvin con¬ 
stituency. And can I point to Hugh, if 
there are 200 members in the Kelvin 
branch of the SSP and Tommy 
Sheridan’s ‘Open letter’ to Labour Party 
members is accurate that the SSP has 
3,000 members, then going on for 15% 
of the SSP’s membership is in one 
branch? 

There is no need for me to convince 
George Galloway MP that we should 
reclaim the Labour Party for the left. 
When I met him on Saturday, he asked 
Labour Party members to stay and fight 
for his reinstatement. 

But actually, revealing though these 
inaccuracies are about how the SSP con¬ 
ducts its media relations, they are not as 
revealing as the omission from Hugh’s 


letter. Nowhere does he try to deal with 
the political issues that were raised in my 
interview. He says nothing about the 
growing unease inside and outside the 
SSP about its nationalist turn. He says 
nothing about the concerns I raised of 
activism replacing theory-led activity in 
the SSP. He says nothing about the dan¬ 
gers I raised of apolitical trade unionism 
arising from campaigns to disaffiliate. In 
effect he says nothing about politics at 
all. 

This seems a sad replication of the poli¬ 
tics of old and New Labour at its worst. 
Hugh’s letter is not political dialogue: it’s 
part of a pissing contest. If that’s what 
the SSP has to offer, he can keep it. 
Vince Mills 
Glasgow 

Labour link 

Mark Fischer’s otherwise excellent and 
very useful article, ‘A “credible” alterna¬ 
tive’, contains a small but nonetheless 
important misquotation in remarks attrib¬ 
uted to me during the October 18 Social¬ 
ist Alliance national council’s discussion 
of the Monbiot-Yaqoob proposal for an 
electoral coalition ( Weekly Worker Octo¬ 
ber 23). 

Mark reports that I concluded my 
speech, in moving an emergency motion 
on behalf of Stockport SA, with the 
words: “In the context of the present 
vacuum in British politics, with the cri¬ 
sis of Labourism; when the trade unions 
were increasingly reasserting themselves 
inside the Labour Party; and with the far- 
right British National Party attracting 
growing support at an alarming rate; this 
was no time to propose that principled, 
independent, socialist working class 
politics should defer to petty bourgeois 
utopian liberalism. This was nothing 
short of a betrayal of the working class.” 

In referring to the crisis of Labourism, 
I did not say, “when the trade unions 
were increasingly reasserting themselves 
inside the Labour Party”, but “when the 
trade unions were increasingly question¬ 
ing their links with the Labour Party”. 
This is something very different. 

What I was trying to draw attention 
to, as well as the recent welcome deci¬ 
sions of the RMT union to open the way 
to support socialist candidates in elec¬ 
tions, of course, was the movement com¬ 
ing from the rank and file of several 
unions, as manifested in union confer¬ 
ence debates this year and last year, to 
question the monopoly position held by 
the Labour Party in terms of financial and 
political support in the rule books of the 
unions. I feel that the S A’s policy of seek¬ 
ing democratisation of union political 
funds, as outlined in Matt Wrack’s pam¬ 
phlet, Whose money is it anyway?, is a 
correct one that has struck a chord with 
rank and file union activists and mem¬ 
bers. 

I am extremely dubious as to the ex¬ 
tent to which the trade unions are reas¬ 
serting themselves inside the Labour 
Party. We still see no concerted attack 
on the anti-union laws, for instance - an 
issue that must be seen, surely, as an acid 
test of any such reassertion. 

But, more importantly for me, a 
focussing upon union reassertion within 
the Labour Party is, to a large extent, a 
concentration upon the actions of the 
union bureaucracy rather than the rank 
and file. Labour is the party of the bu¬ 
reaucracy and hence the reluctance of 
so many ‘left’ leaders, such as Tony 
Woodley, to make the break with Labour. 
The impulsion must come from the rank 
and file and hence my belief that the twin 
approach of political fund democratisa¬ 
tion and agitation for a new workers’ 
party, based upon the SA, is the correct 
one. 

John Pearson 

Stockport 

'Zionist’ AWL 

Life is too short to respond to all the li¬ 
bels against the Alliance for Workers’ 
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Liberty which appear in the Weekly 
Worker , but I am sufficiently disgusted 
to mention a couple in Ian Donovan’s 
last scurrilous tirade (‘“Zionist” AWL in 
turmoil’, October 23). 

Qualifying his claim that the entire 
world view of the AWL is borrowed from 
Max Shachtman (even our commitment 
to organisational democracy comes from 
there, he says, not the “rediscovery of 
healthy Bolshevik norms" - the possi¬ 
bility that we might come to conclusions 
without stumbling over them in textual 
authority evidently is outside the stretch 
of his imagination), comrade Donovan 
comments: “While the AWL have never 
actually endorsed Shachtman’s support 
for the 1961 US-inspired Bay of Pigs 
emigre invasion of Cuba, or his backing 
for US imperialism in Vietnam...” 

“Never actually” - meaning what? 
Perhaps in time this implied slur will trans¬ 
mute into some phrase or other a member 
of the AWL is supposed to have uttered 
- a favoured technique of libel used in the 
Weekly Worker. Comrade Donovan reit¬ 
erates one such: having invented an oc¬ 
casion in which an AWL member 
described himself as “a little bit Zionist", 
the Weekly Worker now reaps the ben¬ 
efits of this little 'merne', as some scien¬ 
tists would call it, circulating on the left. 

It is rather like the claim, equally fabri¬ 
cated, that another AWL member once 
described the Afghan mujahedin as “our 
kind of people”, apparently in a basement 
in Lambeth. Neither of these claims is 
true, though I would add that, even if 
they were, to construct, as the CPGB 
repeatedly does, polemical stories 
around verbal utterances (sometimes 
just allegations about people’s body lan¬ 
guage) is not - what was it? - a “healthy 
Bolshevik norm”. 

My point here, incidentally, since un¬ 
fortunately it no doubt needs to be 
spelled out, is not to tun in terror from 
the charge that we are Zionists, or to 
deny we opposed the USSR’s colonial 
war in Afghanistan. It would assist 
“healthy Bolshevik norms”, though, if 
your polemicists addressed what is ac¬ 
tually at issue: nobody in the AWL has 
endorsed ‘Zionism’ in the sense of one 
particular nationalism. That is not, and 
never has been, the issue. 

The rest of the article, about the AWL’s 
supposed position on the 1948 Israel- 
Arab war, is more dreary falsification, or 
ignorance: I can’t be bothered to choose 
which. 

Clive Bradley 

AWL 

Right of return? 

A few comments on Ian Donovan’s ri¬ 
diculous anti-AWL polemic. 

(1) The AWL’s culture of open debate 
derives not from “healthy Bolshevik 
norms”, but from the poisoned well of 
Shachtmanism? Never mind that our 
predecessor organisations insisted on 
the same democratic norms long before 
we rejected the last remnants of ortho¬ 
dox Trotskyism in favour of the third 
camp - or that the third camp tradition 
itself derived these norms precisely from 
the custom and practice of Bolshevism. 
Begin as you mean to go on, and never 
mind any of the facts. 

(2) “The AWL have never actually en¬ 
dorsed Shachtman’s support for the 1961 
US-inspired Bay of Pigs emigre invasion 
of Cuba” - in much the same way that 
Sacha Ismail has never argued that Chi¬ 
nese people are mentally inferior to 
whites and south Asians. In fact, we 
have made both our general opposition 
to Shachtman’s rightward political evo¬ 
lution and our specific condemnation of 
his 1961 stance absolutely clear - but, 
again, why worry about the facts when 
you can slander by implication? 

I’m not sure why the CPGB refuses to 
recognise that, in abandoning the third 
camp in favour of critical support for 
capitalist imperialism, Shachtman broke 
with the revolutionary perspective he 
had been instrumental in developing. 
Describing the AWL as “Shachtmanite” 
begs the question of which Shachtman¬ 
ism you mean. 


(3) The AWL supports and fights for 
freedom of movement - including a so¬ 
lution to the Palestinian refugee ques¬ 
tion which allows refugees to settle in 
either Israel or an independent Palestin¬ 
ian state. We do not support Israel’s ra¬ 
cially exclusive citizenship laws (or other 
exclusivist institutions) any more than 
we support Britain’s. At the same time, 
we reject the ‘right of return’ formula 
because it has historically meant the 
mass collective resettlement of Palestin¬ 
ians in Israel as an alternative to a two- 
state solution. It is all very well for CPGB 
comrades to argue that this is not why 
they mean, but Jack Conrad is not the 
Red Queen and words do not mean just 
what you want them to. 

The political point is that, while we 
(and more importantly Israeli socialists) 
should oppose Israel’s immigration laws 
and fight for their abolition now, we 
should not - as Ian appears to advocate 
- make this abolition a precondition for 
Israel’s right to exist. Rather we should 
see the demand for an independent Pal¬ 
estinian state alongside Israel as the key 
slogan in the struggle to unite the Pales¬ 
tinian and Israeli working classes, with 
the demand for free movement a vital but 
immediately subsidiary slogan in the 
same fight. 

Sacha Ismail 
AWL 

Activity only 

Blackwood, South Wales provided the 
venue on October 15 for the Stop the 
War Coalition’s ‘tour of Britain’ public 
meetings. Around 100 people heard 
speakers including Lindsey German and 
George Galloway. 

The main points of contention arose 
from the CPGB. Speaking from the floor. 
Bob Davies raised the importance of left 
unity and stressed the need for an or¬ 
ganisation which could go beyond the 
activism characteristic of the STWC (im¬ 
portant though that is): “Question the 
cause of war,” he said, “and people will 
begin to question the nature of tine Brit¬ 
ish political system and the need for a 
democratic-socialist alternative.” 

In her summing up, comrade German 
distorted the CPGB’s arguments about 
the centrality of politics and claimed we 
were “downplaying” the need to act. 
What was important was the need to 
“unite around activity”, she said. 
Gareth Phillips 
Swansea 

Anti-SWP ranting 

hr reference to Tina Becker’s comments 
on the influence of Attac France on the 
London Social Forum, I suppose it is part 
and parcel of being either an SWPer or a 
commie that you have to personalise 
things and see plots everywhere. 

But did it never occur to you that we 
in Attac UK might have arrived at a hos¬ 
tility to the SWP approach without be¬ 
ing manipulated by B Cassen - ie, that 
we might have the capacity to think for 
ourselves? I started writing postings to 
the ESF list over a year and a half ago, 
ranting on about the various agendas of 
what Chris Nineham refers to as “the 
major players”, both in the UK and in 
Europe, and I promise you that I had not 
read word one of B Cassen at that stage 
and barely even knew who he was. 

As to hating the SWP or the other 
arch-manipulators, I don't. I know Chris 
Nineham and on a personal basis I like 
him; but it’s what they do when they’re 
in groups I can’t hack - as if conspiracy 
and plotting came as naturally to them 
as breathing; and since they know 
what’s best for the world they don’t have 
to talk to anyone else, or do anything as 
silly as voting. 

Just goes to show, doesn’t it? - you 
can lead a Trot to history but you can’t 
make him think. 

Jon Cloke 

Durham 

Anarchism 

Iain McKay lets the cat out of the bag 


when he talks of how the Makhnoites 
“liberated" the towns (Letters Weekly 
Worker October 23). This is interesting: 
I thought anarchists believed liberation 
was achieved by the workers them¬ 
selves and not by bands of self-pro- 
claimed revolutionaries. 

McKay accepts that Makhno used 
dictatorial tactics during the civil war and 
does not contest the fact that the ‘Re¬ 
gional Congress of Peasants, Workers 
and Insurgents’ was undermined and 
belittled. However, we are told that, in 
contrast to the Bolsheviks, the Makh¬ 
noites “encourage[d] soviet democracy 
and freedom of speech”. It seems then 
that, despite the obvious power the 
“Makhnoite leadership” (surely a con¬ 
tradiction?) had to overrule grassroots 
democracy, it could generally be en¬ 
trusted not to do so. This is a mirror ar¬ 
gument of what McKay criticises 
Marxists and liberals for: namely relying 
on the paternalistic and benevolent atti¬ 
tudes of one’s leaders rather than the 
inherent and spontaneous revolutionary 
nature of the working masses. 

McKay adds: “Nobody said that a 
revolution was easy and so we would 
expect the difficult circumstances of civil 
war to result in some arbitrary deci¬ 
sions.” This is precisely the point I ar¬ 
gued in the first place and the point 
McKay has been rebutting in all his re¬ 
sponses. The politics of Marxism are no 
more to blame for Bolshevik Jacobinism 
than the politics of Bakuninism are for 
the bureaucratic degeneration of the 
Makhnovshchina. 

McKay notes, however, that the “Bol¬ 
sheviks turned the ‘dictatorship of the 
party’ into a key ideological principle”. 
This statement requires a slightly longer 
reply. The Bolsheviks led a popular in¬ 
surgency against the state after build¬ 
ing up huge support in the local soviets. 
At the time of the October revolution the 
Bolsheviks had the support of the ma¬ 
jority of the organised working class. As 
the appalling conditions of ‘civil war’ 
and isolation grew worse, the Bolshe¬ 
viks naturally underwent a siege men¬ 
tality and their “libertarian profile” 
rapidly gave way to “rigid authoritarian¬ 
ism”, to quote Steve Cohen, separating 
the party from its organic base (which 
was largely wiped out in the ‘civil war’). 

“Feel free to blame the civil war on this, 
if you like, but logic is against you,” 
McKay argues. However, the failure of 
social revolution in Europe (an event that 
was far from inevitable) seriously aggra¬ 
vated the ferocious and barbarous na¬ 
ture of the white crusade against Soviet 
Russia. All the leading Bolsheviks had 
made it clear that an isolated red Russia 
could not survive for long. Honest Marx¬ 
ists do not therefore blame the civil war 
as the cause the of the revolution’s de¬ 
generation, but rather see it as the worst 
effect of the real cause: the failures and 
betrayals of the workers’ movement in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

Concerning the Spanish revolt, Mc¬ 
Kay says of the local juntas: “As long 
as the workers’ council is made up of 
elected, mandated and recallable del¬ 
egates, then the people do govern them¬ 
selves.” However, in this respect his 
perspective does not differ from Marx¬ 
ism or early Bolshevism. It seems rather 
to be the beginning of a break with anti- 
statism. Why elect individuals to posi¬ 
tions of power if the people themselves 
can be the governors? McKay’s line of 
arguing here is not a consistent argu¬ 
ment against the state or authority. 
Rather his logic seems to imply the break¬ 
up of the national state into lots of 
smaller, autonomous states. 

Joe Wills 
email 

Wrong url 

I made a mistake in last week’s ‘Around 
the web’ (‘Long march skyward' Weekly 
Worker October 23). The url for the Red 
Borg egroup should be http:// 
www.groups.yahoo.com/group/ 
redborg 
Phil Hamilton 
Stoke-on-Trent 


ACTION 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 2, 5pm - ‘Objective restraints of scientific research’, 
using Istvan Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Kent Communist Forum 

Wednesday November 5, 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, Friars Lane, 
Canterbury - ‘Republican socialism’. All welcome. 

Workers Unity 

Public meeting - ‘Organising the revolutionary left in the SSP’. Saturday 
November 1. 12:30pm, Woodside Halls, Glenfatg Street, Glasgow (near St 
George’s Cross underground, off Great Western Road), 
internationalism @ hotmail.com 

Women in Iraq 

Public meeting, November 7, 6pm, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London 
WC1 - ‘The women’s movement and the struggle for equality and freedom 
in Iraq’. Speaker: Yanar Mohammed (editor of only radical women’s 
publication in Iraq Equality). 

Organised by Organisation for Women’s Freedom in Iraq - 078900 65933; 

N adia64uk @ yahoo .com 

Immigration laws disable! 

Conference for disabled refugees, migrants and immigrants - and all 
opposed and subject to immigration controls: Saturday November 8, 1pm 
to 5pm (registration from 12 noon), Le Meridien, Victoria and Albert Hotel, 
Water Street, Castlefield, Manchester M3. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Coalition of Disabled People, BEVC, 
Aked Close, Ardwick, Manchester M12 4AN; 0161-273 5153; 
gmcdp@globalnet.co.uk 

Refugees and human rights 

Conference, Tuesday November 11, 9.30am to 4.30pm, Great Hall, King’s 
College, The Strand, London. 

Organised by British Institute of Human Rights (020 7593 0043;) and Joint 
Council for Welfare of Immigrants (020 7608 7305; don@jcwi.org.uk). 

Stop Bush visit 

Various protests, November 19-21. Demonstration, Thursday November 
20. Assemble 2pm, central London. 

Called by Stop the War Coalition: 020 7053 2153; wwwstopwar.org.uk 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup @ yahoo .com 


Socialist Alliance 


Creative House, 82-90 Queensland Road, London N7 7AS; 020-7609 2999; 
office @ socialistalliance.net 

Platform launch 

Meeting to set up SA platform for democracy and the need for a workers’ 
party: Saturday November 8, 11.30am to 3.30pm, United Services Club, 

Gough Street, Birmingham. 

Convention of the Trade Union Left 

Saturday February 7 2004, Friends Meeting House, Euston, London. 

Union sponsors so far include: London region. Unison; London region. 

FBU; Essex committee, FBU; Cambridge and District Trade Union Council; 
Natfhe Western Region; Yorkshire and District Natfhe; Stratford Nol 
branch, RMT. Speakers include Bob Crow, general secretary RMT; Paul 
Mackney, general secretary Natfhe. 

Organised by Socialist Alliance, tu-convention@yahoo.co.uk 

Building a socialist alternative 

SA pamphlet by Alan Thomett, £2 each; discounts for bulk orders. 

www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 


Europe: meeting the 
challenge of 
continental unity 

In his new book of essays Jack Conrad argues 
against those who view the European Union and 
the single currency with trepidation. The unity of 
capitalist Europe is our opportunity to unite the 
European working class into a single combat party 
- a Communist Party of the EU. An important step 
in that direction would be a European Socialist 
Alliance. 

pp!29, £5 or €8 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 

George Monbiot - 
www.monbiot.com 

Moving left 


A fter the collapse of ‘peace 
and justice’ mark I, we 
have a convenient initiative 
being pushed by Salma Yaqoob 
and George Monbiot. Despite the 
Socialist Workers Party’s 
protestations that it was not 
involved in an unprincipled lash- 
up with the CPB and Birmingham 
central mosque, it comes as no 
surprise to learn that comrades 
Callinicosand Hoveman have 
had some input into the Yaqoob- 
Monbiot draft (behind the backs 
of the Socialist Alliance member¬ 
ship of course). So just who is 
Monbiot, and why is he being 
feted by the SWP? 

Monbiot’s website will not win 
any awards for innovative design. 
Little more than an online cache 
of journalism, the page is divided 
up into four. The main field links 
recent articles from his weekly 
column in The Guardian, comple¬ 
mented by the side bar’s archive 
index. The header offers a few 
links with an assortment of 
photos - including one of our 
crusading journalist. Finally a 
little orange box offers introduc¬ 
tory information. 

Plunging into the first of five 
links, the reader is provided with 
a very pinched account of 
Monbiot’s background in ‘Who I 
am’. This piece understandably 
plays up his activist credentials 
with potted accounts of his 
investigative travelogues, his 
brush with malaria and injuries 
sustained during involvement 
with road protest actions. Keen to 
establish his ‘serious creden¬ 
tials’, George also mentions his 
five visiting professorships and 
his receipt of ‘worthy’ prizes. 
Significantly he neglects to 
mention his own background in 
the landed aristocracy. 

‘Introduction’ (sub-titled ‘In 
defence of trouble’) is a quick 
guide to Monbiot’s political 
philosophy. A blend of Christian 
morality and utilitarian ethics, 
Monbiot’s core belief is grounded 
in his “empathetic principle”: 
treat others as you would treat 
yourself. From this grows a 
commitment to “universal human 
rights” (informed by the liberal 
philosopher, Isaiah Berlin). The 
second and third aspects cover 
“social justice” and “environmen¬ 
talism”. Again both positions are 
based on moral precepts (the 
freedom from starvation is more 
important than freedom from 
taxes; the right to clean water is 
more important than the right to 
dump pollutants). Monbiot goes 
on to emphasise the necessity for 
regulation (by whom?), warn of 
the “imbalances in the main¬ 
stream media”, and argues that 
sometimes violence is necessary 
for progressive social change. 
Finally he carves out the political 
role of ‘the writer’, theorised as 
one way of pursuing the “calling 
of a professional troublemaker”. 


For Monbiot it is the writer’s task 
to keep the prevailing political 
system open via criticism, fresh 
perspectives and a commitment 
to democracy. If you feel it 
necessary, you can email your 
opinions on all this to him. 

In the next item, Monbiot 
dispenses some career advice 
for aspiring young radicals. This 
piece is quite novel and interest¬ 
ing. He advises budding journal¬ 
ists not to become too tied to the 
mainstream media outlets - you 
should get the relevant skills and 
get out. Paraphrasing Benjamin 
Franklin, Monbiot writes: 
“Whenever you are faced with a 
choice between liberty and 
security, choose liberty. Other¬ 
wise you will end up with 
neither.” He goes on to offer 
budgeting tips, how to market 
your work and recommends the 
diligent building up of a reputa¬ 
tion. The piece is peppered with 
vivid depictions of those who 
have chosen wealth and power, 
but in so doing have denied life. 

The archives section is divided 
into 31 subject headings, with 
dozens of articles on nearly 
every subject under the sun 
(sadly, though, there is not so 
much as a whiff of the latest 
‘peace and justice’ initiative, even 
after the weekly update). The 
‘Interviews and debates’ shed 
further light on Monbiot’s politics. 
For example, the May 2002 
interview with the Ephemera 
journal shows his early thinking 
around his current ‘world 
parliament’ hobbyhorse, while 
other interviews discuss prob¬ 
lems of land, governance and 
international aid. There are also 
a few debate transcripts on 
direct action, business and 
agriculture too. 

Those daunted by having to 
sift through the vast archives will 
be relieved by the inclusion of a 
search engine (no mention of 
‘peace and justice’ here either). 
Next along the header is ‘Books’, 
where we are treated to reviewer 
blurb and brief synopses of his 
four titles. A few extracts might 
have been used here and there 
to whet our appetites - but at 
least viewers are encouraged to 
buy their copies from independ¬ 
ent bookshops. ‘Mailing lists’ give 
the option to join Monbiot’s 
announcement and discussion 
lists. Finally, the ‘Talks’ section 
lists upcoming dates for lectures 
and debates. 

While this website will never 
set the world alight, it serves well 
as an entree to all things 
Monbiot. The hosted archives 
cover a period of eight years, 
enabling us to trace his gradual 
move leftwards, and should 
therefore be indispensable 
viewing for all socialists. After 
all, who is to say that his journey 
is now complete? • 

Phil Hamilton 



Manning quits 


I t is, of course, the business of the 
whole membership of the Socialist 
Alliance, and indeed the broader 
workers’ movement, as to the politi¬ 
cal reasons for the resignation of any 
member of the SA executive committee. 
Margaret Manning is no exception. 
Comrade Manning resigned from the EC 
on October 6 - and has attempted to keep 
this matter a ‘private concern’. Her res¬ 
ignation statement has now reached the 
Weekly Worker independent of its circu¬ 
lation on the executive committee. 
Therefore we print and comment ... in 
spite of her wretched pleas for privacy. 

While not important in itself, comrade 
Manning’s departure adds to a growing 
list: Dave Church, Tess McMahon and 
Liz Davies have previously resigned 
from the executive committee (not to 
mention Mark Hoskisson, who walked 
out with Workers Power). Others have 
left the alliance altogether. Meanwhile 
the Socialist Alliance is left in limbo until 
the Socialist Workers Party decides 
whether or not to throw in its lot with 
some vague ‘peace and justice’ coalition. 

It is unfortunate that comrade Man¬ 
ning’s first written criticisms of the SA 
leadership are found in her resignation 
from the executive. This is the approach 
of a sleighted courtier, not a class fighter. 


Comrade Manning usually played 
along with the machinations of the SWP 
- in public at least. She almost always 
voted with it in the Greater Manches¬ 
ter Socialist Alliance and was instru¬ 
mental in disbanding the South 
Manchester Socialist Alliance into 
more ‘manageable’ units. She rarely 
opposed the direction the SWP wished 
to take the SA on the executive. A refu¬ 
gee from Peter Taaffe’s bureaucratic 
sect, before the entry of the SWP into 
the SA comrade Manning championed 
the localist, green-pink politics of the 
John Nicholson leadership. 

With British politics in flux in the af¬ 
termath of the war on Iraq - George Gal¬ 
loway expelled from the Labour Party; 
sections of the union bureaucracy re¬ 
thinking their whole relationship with 
New Labour; and the mass of society 
increasingly cynical about a lying gov¬ 
ernment - you would have thought that 
staying with the only surviving attempt 
at left unity was worth a go. Being on its 
executive, you would have thought, 
gives you a basis for organising a pro¬ 
party and pro-democracy platform in the 
alliance that can reach out to the rest of 
the movement. Not for Manning. Public 
solidarity with the SWP while keeping 
diplomatically silent on her private 


doubts and misgivings became too 
much. Like Liz Davies, she has had 
enough of fronting the SWP’s electoral 
vehicle but can see no alternative - apart 
from burying herself in union work. 

It is not really surprising that this par¬ 
ticular individual should leave in such a 
way. Indeed, she basically announced 
her intention to resign at the SA democ¬ 
racy forum in Birmingham on September 
13. Lord knows why she chaired the 
occasion. It is telling that comrade Man¬ 
ning says she lost all trust in the SWP’s 
leadership. But building the Socialist 
Alliance has never been dependent on 
trusting the SWP. That is naivety in the 
extreme. We might hope to gradually to 
force a change the SWP’s sect perspec¬ 
tives, but trusting it in tire meantime was 
never part of the equation. 

The antidote to the lack of backbone 
and fight displayed by comrade Man¬ 
ning is to use the November 8 meeting 
of SA oppositionists to establish a po¬ 
litically coherent opposition within the 
SA. Our meeting in Birmingham must 
unite around a positive set of perspec¬ 
tives - upholding Socialist Alliance de¬ 
mocracy, for a new workers’ party and 
for the defence and enrichment of Peo¬ 
ple before profit • 

Martin Blum 


Comrades... 


It will come as no surprise to many 
of you that I have decided to 
resign from the SA executive. It is 
sad after helping start and 
develop Greater Manchester SA in 
1996 and the national Network of 
Socialist Alliances and then being 
on the exec from December 2001, 
and having high hopes that the SA 
could develop into a real united 
force on the left (which for so long 
has been and still is needed) to 
have to conclude this no longer 
seems likely. 

I have given this much thought 
over the last few months and 
discussed with many SA members 
locally and on the exec about the 
problems arising from the way the 
SWP leadership nationally in the 
SA, and in Birmingham and some 
other places, have behaved in 
bulldozing through their choices 
for officers, etc. I have on many 
occasions raised the need for 
negotiation, when the SWP is the 
biggest group, as a way of 
proceeding as an alliance, and not 
a front organisation. I do not see 
any real acknowledgement of this, 
or recognition that they were 
wrong in the way they behaved by 
removing Steve [Godward] as 
national vice-chair, chair of 
Birmingham SA and other 


railroaded decisions. It is difficult to 
see how individuals can have 
confidence when, if the SWP deem 
you are not in line on certain things, 
they mobilise against you. 

I have lost trust in the SWP 
leadership in the SA and, as has 
been said by many others over the 
last few months, once lost, it is very 
difficult to restore trust. I can 
happily work with those I disagree 
with on some issues, but not those I 
don’t trust 

I have worked well with some 
SWP in the regions and find it sad 
that others in their organisation do 
not seem able to learn how to work 
with others without wanting always 
to be in control. 

As far as I am concerned the SA 
has to be really democratic and the 
leadership has to be accountable 
and act transparently, which I don’t 
think can be said of the way the 
SWP leadership on the exec have 
behaved. For the SA to really take 
off it needs to win lots of new 
people and show it is not just the 
SWP and for them to be a minority, 
but over the last year the SWP seem 
to have limited the profile of the SA 
in the anti-war movement and in the 
press, so it’s difficult to see how the 
SA can really take off. 

There is still wide suspicion 


amongst many left trade unionists 
as to whether the SWP have 
changed their ways and learnt to 
work with others. I used to argue 
that most of them had, but now I can 
no longer defend the SA in this way. 

I hope the Convention of the 
Trade Union Left is a success and 
does widen the appeal and base of 
the SA. Many others on the exec and 
in the regions still hope that the 
situation in the SA can be pulled 
round and I hope they are right, but 
personally I no longer have the 
enthusiasm to try. I will stay a 
member and if things do change I 
will gladly become more active 
again, but for the time being I want 
to use the energy and enthusiasm I 
have where I think it will be most 
useful - in Transport and General 
Workers Union and the Broad Left, 
the Social Forum and various 
campaigns, rather than fearing I am 
banging my head against a brick 
wall. 

I still look forward to working 
with many of you in campaigns and 
hopefully a future SA and hope you 
will keep in touch. 

Comradely 

Margaret Manning 

PS: I do not want this email, or any part 
of it, printed in anyone's’ papers, put on 
websites or email lists. I will send my 
decision to who I choose and hope all 
will respect my request not to publish it 
themselves. 


Join the Socialist Alliance 


I IMS 


I enclose a cheque or postal order for£24 (£6unwaged) 

Name_ jjgrrajj 

Address _ 


■ Town/city_ ■ 

1 Postcode_Phone_ | 

® Email_ [ 

| Socialist Alliance, Creative House, 82-90 Queensland Road, ] 

| London N7 7AS. Cheques and POs payable to Socialist Alliance I 

I_I 


Convention of the 
Trade Union Left 

Saturday Lebruary 7 2004, Lriends 
Meeting House, Euston, London. 
Union sponsors so far include: 
London region. Unison; London 
region, LBU; Essex committee, LBU; 
Cambridge and District Trade Union 
Council; Natfhe Western Region; 
Yorkshire and District Natfhe; 
Stratford Nol branch, RMT. Speakers 
include Bob Crow, general secretary 
RMT; Paul Mackney, general secre¬ 
tary Natfhe. 

Organised by Socialist Alliance, tu- 
convention@yahoo.co.uk 
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Rail maintenance 
renationalised 


O n Thursday October 23 Net¬ 
work Rail announced that it 
was to take all hack mainte¬ 
nance work back in house - ef¬ 
fectively renationalising the majority of 
rail maintenance contracts. 

Three thousand, five hundred rail- 
workers will now be employed by the 
‘not for profit’, government-run com¬ 
pany that took over from that other dis¬ 
aster, Railtrack. The rail trade unions 
naturally were ecstatic over this move. 
Bob Crow, RMT general secretary, said: 
“It’s now clear that rail privatisation is 
firmly in its coffin and is now waiting only 
for the hole to be dug.” 

So what has brought about this re¬ 
versal of the fortunes of these private 
companies and this apparent conver¬ 
sion of the Blair government to ‘social¬ 
ist’ policy? The main reason is that the 
government has discovered via Network 
Rail that it was being ripped off. Ever 
since Railtrack collapsed. Network Rail 
has been trying to identify where all 
those billions of pounds of state fund¬ 
ing had gone. The railways were in a 
worse state than before the money 
poured in. Network Rail started to exam¬ 
ine in-house maintenance contracts as 
they came up for renewal in order to 
compare the price with what the contrac¬ 
tors were charging. The difference was 
astronomical. 

However, the convenient excuse was 
Jarvis, one of the biggest of the rail con¬ 
tractors, which also has plenty of NHS 
work via the private finance initiative. The 
catalogue of disasters started with the 
Hatfield crash, when a GNER express 


derailed at 1 lOmph after a length of rail 
shattered beneath it. Jarvis was respon¬ 
sible for the track. Next came Potters Bar, 
involving another train on the east coast 
mainline. It was derailed at 1 OQmph when 
a set of Jarvis-maintained points fell apart 
and moved as the train passed over. 
Seven passengers died and Jarvis noto¬ 
riously tried to put the blame on saboteurs! 
The saga continued at Aldwarke Junc¬ 
tion, near Rotherham, when faulty track 
work derailed a Height train. Jarvis are to 
appear at Sheffield crown court in Decem¬ 
ber to answer charges under the Health 
and Safety at Work Act. On the same day 
as the Rotherham derailment the com¬ 
pany failed to inform the signaller at 
Retford that a broken rail had been found. 

Jarvis then embarrassed Blair on the 
day he was opening the new Channel 
Tunnel link, forgetting to replace a 1.5- 
metre length of rail outside Kings Cross, 
derailing yet another GNER express. 
GNER could be forgiven in thinking that 
Jarvis had it in for them. On August 20 
Jarvis neglected to insert the clips secur¬ 
ing a replaced rail at Milton Keynes sta¬ 
tion. A Virgin Express passed over at 110 
mph. Luckily the train did not derail, but 
debris flying up injured a number of wait¬ 
ing passengers. The latest scandal in¬ 
volves the company falsifying records on 
a section of line between Macclesfield 


and Stoke-on-Trent. Jarvis had faded to 
‘stress’ the rail correctly, thereby risking 
yet another derailment on a high-speed 
line. 

Last weekend two London Transport 
tube trains came off the rails - Jarvis was 
responsible for the track at Camden 
Town. The RMT is quite rightly ballot¬ 
ing for industrial action. This been the 
third derailment on LT since Blah' forced 
privatisation onto the network. The 
RMT is calling on the government to do 
a Network Rail on the tube. 

But is this adequate? Certainly, priva¬ 
tisation has been well and truly exposed 
as a device for creating profit for the few 
(while weakening union power) at the 
expense of the needs - and most clearly 
the safety - of travellers and the work¬ 
force. However, British Rail, London Un¬ 
derground and all the rest were 
characterised by bureaucracy. And hav¬ 
ing representatives of the great and 
good from the trade union movement on 
the board would not suddenly make re¬ 
nationalised companies democratic and 
accountable. 

What is needed is the control of the 
entire, renationalised industry by its 
workers and passengers - those with the 
greatest interest in ensuring comfort, 
efficiency and. most of all, safety • 

Bill Stanley 


Jarvis then embarrassed Blair on the day he was 
opening the new Channel Tunnel link, forgetting 
to replace a 1.5-metre length of rail outside 
Kings Cross, derailing yet another GNER express 


Wildcat post 
strikes spread 


U nofficial strikes by postal work¬ 
ers have broken out all over 
London and nearby areas - and 
in pockets throughout the rest of Brit¬ 
ain. The Communication Workers Un¬ 
ion has estimated that, such is the 
degree of bitterness felt towards the 
Royal Mail bosses, 20,000 postal staff 
are currently involved in unofficial ac¬ 
tion. 

Since the first 24-hour official Lon¬ 
don weighting strike three weeks ago, 
workers who took part have been har¬ 
assed by local managers. Attempts 
have been made to change contracts 
and overtime has been refused - at¬ 
tacks which were stepped up after the 
second 24-hour action a week later. The 
CWU insists that it was this sort of 
provocation which has led to the wave 
of unofficial industrial action over the 
last week. Deputy general secretary 
Dave Ward says strikes have taken 
place because “local managers had 
been attacking, humiliating and belit¬ 
tling union members”. 

Managers have tried to renege on all 
manner of local agreements, hi one of¬ 
fice they attempted to impose a single 
delivery, even though this is still sup¬ 
posed to be subject to national nego¬ 
tiation. In another they unilaterally 
withdrew the right to apply for leave - 
announcing instead that in future all 
leave would be allocated, irrespective 
of workers’ preferences. In yet another 
office management tried to bring back 
the six-day week. 

A union official in west London was 
suspended for allegedly being abusive 
to a manager, provoking a solidarity 
walkout in several offices. An agree¬ 
ment was reached whereby the rep 
would be reinstated, but transferred to 
another office while the alleged offence 
was investigated. However, manage¬ 
ment then tried to impose new condi¬ 
tions, leading to further walkouts. On 
Friday October 24 an all-London meet¬ 
ing of union reps agreed to urge all of¬ 
fices in the capital to strike indefinitely 
in solidarity. Things could now esca¬ 
late, with the possibility of nationwide 
unofficial action. 

So far discussions between Royal 
Mail and the CWU have failed to re¬ 
solve the dispute, although Royal 
Mail has now reversed its original re¬ 
fusal to take it to Acas. Previously 
management was maintaining a com¬ 
pletely intransigent position, insisting 
that there was nothing to discuss and 
no need for Acas. It was simply a ques¬ 
tion of the CWU agreeing to Royal 
Mail demands. Since the unofficial 
stoppages they have backtracked on 
both counts. However, it is clear that 
we can have no faith in the govern¬ 
ment’s ‘arbitration and conciliation 
service’. It was industrial action that 


forced Royal Mail to give way and it 
is industrial action that can force fur¬ 
ther retreats. 

Non-executive chairman Allan 
Leighton spoke to hundreds of postal 
workers in Greenford in Essex. In a des¬ 
perate attempt to persuade them to 
abandon industrial action, he came 
over as Mr Nice. But Leighton was 
soon to discover that his powers of 
persuasion were to no avail. He was 
forced to beat a hasty retreat with his 
proverbial tail between his legs. This 
is the man who sent a threatening let¬ 
ter to all employees prior to the ballot 
on industrial action over the national 
pay claim. In the event of a strike he 
said that Royal Mail was prepared to 
lose £20 million a day and stick it out 
until Christmas and beyond. So what 
does he do as the unofficial action is 
only just kicking off? He panics! What 
would he have been like if he had to 
face a full-scale official strike? This turn 
of events should provide us with the 
evidence we need that the employers’ 
assault can be halted and reversed. 

It should be obvious by now that 
Leighton and co are planning to break 
up the national monopoly of the postal 
service so that its various component 
parts can be chopped up and sold off 
to the private sector - that is, sold off in 
the same ‘modernising’ way as British 
Rail. 

One of the many threats issued from 
chairman Leighton’s pen was the omi¬ 
nous warning that in the event of strike 
action the “future of Royal Mail is at 
stake”. This is patent nonsense. The 
future of Royal Mail, like all the other 
national postal monopolies in Europe, 
has been at stake since 1998, when the 
European Commission attempted to 
steamroll reforms through the EU par¬ 
liament. The commission calls this the 
“liberalisation of the postal services”. 
Such “liberalisation" has already led to 
45,000 redundancies in Deutsche Post 
alone, but allowing shareholders and 
company directors to gobble up the 
spoils. 

“Liberalisation” will not improve the 
postal service. On the contrary it makes 
things worse for the ordinary customer 
- again, as we have seen with the rail¬ 
ways. 

But we can fight this ... and win. The 
excellent lead shown by London un¬ 
ion reps must be replicated on a na¬ 
tional basis. What we need is a national 
CWU rank and file movement. We 
should also join forces with our fellow 
postal workers across Europe in order 
to fend off attacks on our conditions 
and on the postal service itself. Some¬ 
thing like a CWU of the European 
Union would serve us as a powerful 
weapon • 

John Keys 
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At the crossroads 


lutionary crisis would make it possible, 
with the right tactics, to win the masses, 
but thought that at least the ‘core of a 
revolutionary party’ needed to exist be¬ 
fore revolutionary crisis broke out. We 
looked at how small the Bolshevik Party 
was in February 1917, but ignored the 
fact that before 1914 the RSDLP (Major¬ 
ity) had already become the majority 
party of workers’ political representation 
in Russia and acquired deep roots in the 
trade unions and their leaderships. 

It was in this context that the groups 
of the far left generally turned to 
‘Bolshevisation’ and, in the cases of the 
SLL and IS, launching themselves as 
“the revolutionary party” - the SLL tinn¬ 
ing itself into the WRP and the IS into 
the SWP. But there was a key common 
element also shared by the IMG, Work¬ 
ers Fight and, by the early 1980s, Mili¬ 
tant: the idea that the time for 
propaganda had passed - now it was 
necessary to build the organisation 
through “initiatives in action”. This for¬ 
mulation appeal's first in the IMG’s 1970 
perspectives document. From a propa¬ 
ganda group to a league for revolution¬ 
ary action; it had been adopted by the 
IS by die time of Cliff’s document on the 
‘party turn’ in 1977. 

It meant, inevitably, that a group of this 
type would recruit mainly among newly 
radicalising activists who would not ask 
the hard questions which only a pro¬ 
gramme and systematic propaganda 
could answer. Its effect was to focus the 
work of the groups on nationally organ¬ 
ised campaign initiatives, as opposed to 
local work (which was and is inevitably 
a lot more diverse in character). This 
could be the practical framework of build¬ 
ing ‘centralism’. Its tendency, however, 
was to deprive the organisations of the 
limited organic links they had developed 
with local labour movements, or in spe¬ 
cific trade unions in the early 1970s, to 
undermine practical collaboration be¬ 
tween the groups (which was also 
driven by common experiences in the 
localities and trade unions), and, by aim¬ 
ing to recruit mainly among newly 
radicalising elements, to promote the 
social logic of sectarianism. 

It should perhaps be emphasised that 
this turn was not a Trotskyist peculiar¬ 
ity. A very similar evolution can be found 
in the Leninist wing of the American 
Maoist movement in the same period, as 
can be seen from Max Elbaunfs partici¬ 
pant history Revolution in the air (2002). 

Electoral turn and the 
regroupment question 

The SWP’s party turn led it in 1977 to 
begin standing candidates against La¬ 
bour at by-elections. An early attempt 
at Ashwell garnered enough votes to 
give the Tories the seat. The IMG, mean¬ 
while, had shifted in 1976-77 to a partial 
regroupment perspective. It initially ap¬ 
proached the SWP for common left can¬ 
didates in some upcoming by-elections 
and, when this failed, put together first 
ad hoc local coalitions and then a na¬ 
tional coalition. Socialist Unity, to stand 
against the SWP. Both the SWP and 
Socialist Unity candidates polled pretty 
weakly - though not much more weakly 
than Socialist Alliance candidates gen¬ 
erally do nowadays. But the effect was 
enough to persuade the SWP that the 
electoral tactic, far from showing it had 
outgrown the ‘sectarians’ to its left, 
tended to show that it was still in the 
same ball park and create pressure for re¬ 
groupment. It pulled back from electoral 
work. 

Events made it easier for the SWP to 
do so in two ways. In the first place an 
independent initiative by a group of 
supporters, Rock Against Racism, mush¬ 
roomed and allowed the SWP, in collabo¬ 
ration with some CPers and Labour lefts. 



Sooner or later the 
SWP faces a choice 
between 
strategically 
counterposed 
perspectives which 
have developed 
within the ranks of 
its leadership, argues 
Mike Macnair. 
What we have seen 
since the death of 
Tony Cliff is a 
combination of 
thrashing around 
and sharp about- 
turns. To grasp the 
origins of this 
impasse it is 
necessary to 
delve back into 
history 


T he main existing organisations of 
the far left and their cun'ent lead¬ 
erships are all in their various 
ways ‘children of 68’ - that is, 
products of the youth radicalisation of 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. Like the 
(much smaller) ‘anti-globalisation move¬ 
ment’ of the late 1990s and early 2000s, 
the youth radicalisation was dominated 
by hostility to the ‘old left’, belief in spon¬ 
taneous and leaderless forms of organi¬ 
sation, and an aspiration to fighting in 
the streets as a way of ‘confronting capi¬ 
tal’. 

The International Socialists (now the 
SWP) and the International Marxist 
Group (whose main descendant is the 
International Socialist Group) plunged 
into the youth movement, particularly 
working among students, and grew 
about tenfold. Workers Fight , from 
which today’s Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty is descended, joined the IS and 
within it also grew about tenfold. By the 
early 1970s the IS had about 2,000 actual 
members (though it was claiming more), 
the IMG about 500, and WF about 100. 

Meanwhile, the radicalisation of stu¬ 
dent youth proved to be a harbinger of 
a larger radicalisation of the working 
class more generally, reflected in a major 
strike offensive in the early 1970s, which 
was also reflected in extensive growth 
of the trade unions and the Labour Party 
and its left, and a temporary pause in the 
decline of the ‘official’ Communist Party. 
The trade union offensive boosted the 
strength of the older and larger Trotsky¬ 
ist organisation, the So¬ 
cialist Labour League, 
led by Gerry 
Healy (later 
Workers 
Revolu¬ 
tionary 
Party). This 
also grew from 
some hundreds 
to a few thou¬ 
sands. The growth 
of the Labour 
Party left 
boosted 


the strength of the Militant Tendency, 
which was based in the Labour Party 
Young Socialists and grew from below 
100 into the high hundreds (by the mid- 
80s it too was to reach several thou¬ 
sands). 

It thus became apparent that, though 
the organised far left had grown very dra¬ 
matically in absolute size, the relation¬ 
ship of forces within the workers’ 
movement had not altered. Moreover, in 
the mid-1970s the offensive movement 
of the class faltered, as the ‘oil price 
shock’ to the world economy created 
‘stagflation’ (a combination of inflation 
and growing unemployment). In this 
situation the labour bureaucracies were 
generally able to reconquer the rank and 
file movements which had led the class 
offensive. In Britain the 1974-79 Labour 
government played a central role. This 
shift produced a general crisis of the per¬ 
spectives of the far left, which had 
counted on the spontaneous class strug¬ 
gles of the late 60s and early 70s grow¬ 
ing over into a revolutionary crisis. 


The party turn 

The new militants of the organised far 
left were young comrades who had 
drawn up a negative balance sheet from 
the unorganised or semi-organised 
spontaneist phase of the movement. We 
had seen how ineffectual this movement 
was in responding to the manoeuvres 
of the organised right wing of the work¬ 
ers’ movement and of the CPs, and/or 
how undemocratic spontaneism was, 
since it provided no way to call leaders 
to account. The alternative seemed to be 
offered by Lenin’s What is to be done? 
and the communist organisational tradi¬ 
tion descended from it. We did not in the 
main understand that Lenin’s concept of 
democratic centralism involved central¬ 
ising the work of the party through a 
common political programme: our own 
organisations either clung to the 1938 
programme of the Fourth International 
as a meaningless fetish, or had deduced 
from its failure that “Every step of real 
movement is more important than a 
dozen programmes” (Marx to Bracke, 
1875, taken out of context): ie, that pro¬ 
gramme was not central. 

Most of us were kids who had grown 
up in the long boom and had no idea 
what real capitalist crisis looked like. Our 
elders were not much help. Either they 
were people who had clung to ‘the com¬ 
ing crisis’ like a mantra and now an¬ 
nounced imminent crash (Healy, Grant ), 
or they had re-theorised the boom as a 
‘normal condition’ in which the char¬ 
acter of tiie class struggle was perma¬ 
nently shifted (CP theorists, Mandel, 
Cliff). In reality, world capitalism had 
begun to descend into a down¬ 
ward spiral which would gradu¬ 
ally and eventually strip the 
working class of its social gains 
made since 1945, but we were 
in for a very prolonged period 
of decay until the US world 
hegemony reached terminal 
crisis - and one which would 
be characterised by ups and 
downs, not continuous cri¬ 
sis. The groups of the far left 
generally did not grasp 
this, but either made short¬ 
term analogies with the 
1930s (Cliff, Healy), or con¬ 
ceptualised revolutionary 
crisis apart from the decay 
of capitalism and so, simi¬ 
larly, saw short-term per¬ 
spectives of revolutionary 
crisis. 

We were therefore look¬ 
ing for quick-fix solu¬ 
tions to the problem of 
the relation of forces in 
the workers’ movement. 
We expected that a revo¬ 


to launch the Anti-Nazi League as a na¬ 
tional, bureaucratically controlled, top- 
down organisation, and thereby 
marginalise the left and trade-union- 
based, local anti-fascist/anti-racist com¬ 
mittees. This success in a ‘campaign’ 
reduced the regroupment pressure com¬ 
ing from the electoral work and the white- 
collar trade union fractions. 

Secondly, in autumn-winter 1978-79 
the ability of the trade union bureauc¬ 
racy to hold back strike struggles in the 
interests of the Labour government fi¬ 
nally broke in the Fords strike and the 
‘winter of discontent’. The SWP fell 
back on its trade union and student 
bases; in the manual unions it had 
enough strength to marginalise the IMG 
and its collaborators, though the CP, 
WRP and Militant were stronger; the 
IMG bizarrely decided to abandon stu¬ 
dent work in 1979. leaving the field clear 
for the SWP and AWL. Then the Labour 
government fell, the labour left went on 
the offensive in the party, and the IMG - 
as well as a large part of the independ¬ 
ent left milieu - turned to Labour Party 
entry. The SWP was left in splendid iso¬ 
lation. 

Frozen survival 

The events of the 1980s broke up most 
of the substantial existing organisations 
of the far left. The WRP and IMG were 
shattered by the course of world events, 
especially Gorbachevism, and the 1984- 
85 miners’ strike. The Labour witch-hunt 
and leadership of the anti-poll tax move¬ 
ment drew Militant into work outside the 
Labour Party and split today’s Socialist 
Party from today’s Socialist Appeal; the 
same dynamic was to produce the Scot¬ 
tish and English splits in the SP and its 
Committee for a Workers’ International 
in 1998-2001, which reduced the Social¬ 
ist Party from some thousands to some 
hundreds. That landmark of the left, the 
old ‘official’ CPGB, was liquidated by the 
Euros in 1991. 

The SWP survived more or less intact 
essentially because of its isolationism, 
because it had become a stopped clock 
(as Militant and the WRP were before 
the 1980s). The organisation continued 
to recruit, primarily on the campuses 
through Socialist Worker Student Soci¬ 
eties. The tasks of the members were to 
‘build the party’ and to engage in such 
‘united fronts’ as the leadership might 
from time to time direct; in the early 80s 
the SWP entered the Campaign for Nu¬ 
clear Disarmament, playing, as it had in 
the ANL, the role of left guard and bu¬ 
reaucratic support for left reformism. The 
idea of the ‘downturn’, already devel¬ 
oped before the great miners' strike, lim¬ 
ited expectations. The enormous 
changes in eastern Europe were taken 
merely to ‘prove’ the theory of state capi¬ 
talism. The SWP congratulated itself - 
and still does - on this frozen survival. 

In tiie same period, the crises of the 
principal international Trotskyist organi¬ 
sations opened up space for the SWP 
to develop its own international network. 
The International Socialist Tendency 
was launched in 1977, but it seems to 
have been only in the 1980s that it was 
able to spread much beyond its British 
and US heartlands. 

At the turn of the 
millennium 

In 1999-2000 two sets of events brought 
this period of ‘frozen survival’ to an end. 
In both cases we are concerned with 
slightly belated responses of the SWP 
to earlier developments. 

The first was the re-emergence of the 
issue of electoral challenges to Labour, 
as was inevitable under a Labour gov¬ 
ernment. Whereas under the Tories it is 
enough to be the “best fighters”, a La¬ 
bour government inevitably poses the 
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Chris Bambery: retreat to single-issue ‘united fronts’? 


question: what alternative? From the 
1995 launch of Arthur Scargill’s Social¬ 
ist Labour Party this question was put 
more firmly on the agenda. Scargill’s iso¬ 
lationism, like the SWP’s in its electoral 
challenges in tire 1970s, posed the ques¬ 
tion of left unity as an alternative. By early 
1999 the SWP was approaching the 
Socialist Alliance for a common electoral 
project and in the spring of that year it 
entered direct discussions on the issue 
with a number of groups, including the 
SP. The SWP's first clear and unambigu¬ 
ous support for contesting elections 
came with the decision to enter and re¬ 
launch the London Socialist Alliance, for 
tire Greater London Authority elections 
coinciding with Ken Livingstone’s 2000 
campaign for the London mayoralty. 

The second development was the 
emergence of the ‘anti-globalisation 
movement’ from small beginnings build¬ 
ing to the ‘battle of Seattle’ hr December 

1999 (and since then some large-scale 
mass protests against international 
summitry). The SWP leadership insisted 
that this movement, which it dubbed 
‘anti-capitalist’ (even the Fourth Inter¬ 
national, which is almost as strong an en¬ 
thusiast for it, does not agree that the 
movement can as a whole be character¬ 
ised as anti-capitalist), represented a fun¬ 
damental shift in the political situation, 
with the beginning of a ‘new radicalisa- 
tion’. It carried its insistence on a turn to 
fire anti-globalisation protesters to the 
point of an open break with tire Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Organization, the IST’s 
US affiliate. In 2001 the SWP launched 
Globalise Resistance as an SWP-con- 
trolled ‘united front’ to attract forces from 
the anti-globalisation movement. 

To make sense of the situation facing 
the SWP today, it is important to be 
aware that these developments are quite 
radically distinct from one another, 
though they have a common underly¬ 
ing ground: viz the global offensive of 
world capital, the capitalists’ control of 
tire principal political organisations of 
the workers’ movement, and efforts to 
find some way to fight back. 

The Socialist Alliance developed from 

2000 into an initiative of tire existing or¬ 
ganised Marxist left attempting to break 
into electoral politics, with the participa¬ 
tion of a number of longstanding inde¬ 
pendent activists in the labour movement 
(some of whom had been the founders 
of the original Network of Socialist Alli¬ 
ances) who were mostly ex-members of 
tire organised Marxist left, with a hand¬ 
ful of former Labour Party (and a few 
trade union) activists ‘disenfranchised’ 
by the turn of Labour under Kitmock and 
Blair to anti-democratic organisational 
structures. 

The anti-globalisation movement ac¬ 
quired its prominence through the head- 
line-hitting ‘direct actions’ of quite small 
groups of anarchists and libertarians - 
in this sense rerunning the youth radi- 
calisation of the late 1960s - coupled with 
peaceful protest initiatives of a much 
wider layer of ‘third worldists’ who had 
at best passed through a dilute Maoism 
or Stalinism into the charity/NGO milieu, 
and whose perspective is in the main 
that of a reformed international capital¬ 
ist world order (within this movement 
there is a slightly more political trend, 
whose core is activists of the Mandelite 
Fourth International, which began to 
ntm to the NGO/‘third worldist’ milieu 
in the early 1990s). Its appeal is from ei¬ 
ther angle to an element of newly 
radicalising youth, as an alternative to 
class, party-political and electoral poli¬ 
tics. 

Problems 

The SWP’s turns in 2000-2001 to these 
milieux thus confronted its leadership 
with two problems. The first was that the 
Socialist Alliance in particular posed the 
question of regroupment of the left. It did 
so both because the SWP was joining a 
regroupment initiative which already 
existed, at least in theory, and where it 
had now been followed by the ‘sectar¬ 
ian’ other far-left groups. It did so also 
because electoral work necessarily 
poses the regroupment question, since 


the disunity of the Marxist left exacer¬ 
bates its electoral disadvantage face to 
face with the Labour Party (which 
fraudulently used to hold itself out as the 
party of working class unity). Now the 
problem here is not that the SWP is in 
principle opposed to regroupment of the 
left. The problem is that its concept of 
the Leninist party - in particular the radi¬ 
cal separation of internal and public dis¬ 
cussion, and the prohibition of factions 
and tendencies outside pre-conference 
periods - is inconsistent with any re¬ 
groupment acntally taking place. 

The second problem was how to 
square the circle that the SWP was now 
attempting to ride two horses - the SA 
and GR - with radically different political 
cultures. For an organisation of the size 
of the SWP, which was founded on a 
definite political programme, this need 
not be a problem. But this is not what 
the SWP is. It is an organisation founded 
on the “need for the Leninist Party”, 
which for the best part of 30 years has 
been attempting to build itself by adapt¬ 
ing, chameleon-like, to the milieux in 
which it hopes to recruit newly 
radicalising militants. This sort of policy 
only ‘works’ to the extent that the organi¬ 
sation turns as a whole to ‘anti-fascist 
work’, or to ‘unemployment work’, and 
so on. 

‘United fronts of a 
special type’ 

The SWP leadership essentially sold the 
turns to its middle cadre by characteris¬ 
ing both the S A and GR as ‘united fronts 
of a special type’: that is, as a continua¬ 
tion of its existing policy in single-issue 
campaigns. The SA was to be a ‘united 
front’ with elements of the Labour left 
breaking with the Labour Party and seek¬ 
ing an ‘old Labour’ home. GR was to be 
a ‘united front’ with ‘the best’ anti-glo- 
balisation activists: ie, those who were 
prepared to play ball with the SWP. The 
theory did more or less ‘save the phe¬ 
nomena’: ie, reconcile the SWP’s self- 
image as “the revolutionary party” with 
the fact that it was working in two glo¬ 
bal (rather than single-issue) fronts, each 
of which would - if set free - have a dy¬ 
namic: the SA towards a regroupment 
party of the far left, GR towards a new 
semi-spontaneist left group. 

What it did not do was resolve either 
the problem of schizoid chameleonism 
(SWP members would need to be semi¬ 
anarchists on Mondays at GR meetings, 
semi-social democrats on Tuesdays at 
SA meetings), or the problem of conflict¬ 
ing priorities between the two projects. 
In the upshot, the SWP leadership has 
been unable to deliver sufficient forces 
to either project with sufficient consist¬ 
ency to make them work. GR is univer¬ 
sally recognised as a mere front for the 
SWP which contains a few independ¬ 
ents who are prepared to provide a pub¬ 
lic face. The SA is more complex. It 
seems likely that the SWP was at least 
initially happy enough to see the SP 
walk out; but in the result the SA has not 
succeeded in marginalising either tire SP 
or the SLP on the electoral field. Its own 
results have remained stubbornly on the 
fringe, with a few exceptions. 

The third option 

The war drive and the anti-war movement 
seemed to the SWP leadership to offer a 
way out of these difficulties. ‘Turning’ 
the SWP round a single-issue ‘united 
front’, built on a bloc with the Stalinists, 
elements of the Labour left, etc, and vig¬ 
orously ‘building the party’ within this 
movement, was something that had 
worked well in the past, and at least the 
forces of the anti-globalisation move¬ 
ment could be expected to be subsumed 
in the anti-war movement. That this was 
the response of the SWP leadership 
seems clear from the nrarginality of both 
GR and the SA in the SWP’s response 
to the anti-war movement and from the 
notorious Bambery email instructing 
members to do nothing but sell Social¬ 
ist Worker on the big February 15 dem¬ 
onstration. SWP cadre responded 
accordingly. Unlike ‘united fronts of a 


special kind’, this was stuff they knew 
how to do and were good at. 

The results in terms of the anti-war 
mobilisations were spectacular. The re¬ 
sults in terms of growth of the SWP were 
desperately disappointing. Here was the 
SWP leading a movement of hundreds 
of thousands, with at least one demon¬ 
stration of more than a million, and yet... 
the SWP was not recruiting hand over 
fist; Marxism 2003 was about the same 
size as Marxism 2002. In fact, the anti-war 
movement, far from making the electoral 
question go away, posed it more 
strongly - since this was a Labour gov¬ 
ernment launching an unpopular, etc war. 
Moreover, the question of the UN and 
‘world orders’, which was highlighted by 
the refusal of tire French, Germans, Rus¬ 
sians and Chinese to go along with the 
US project, and the Lib Dems’ flirtation 
with opposition to the war, posed politi¬ 
cal questions to which “being the best 
builders of the movement” provided no 
answers. 

In this context, the issue of the anti¬ 
war movement mutated in spring 2003 
from being a solution to difficulties of the 
SWP’s perspectives to being a third 
option in perspectives. This option is to 
attempt to assume the mantle of the old 
Stalinised CP. This party functioned (the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain to some extent still does) as the 
external organisers for the more timid 
variants of the politics of official Labour 
and trade union left, and sold the politi¬ 
cal self-limitation this function involves 
to its members through the theory of the 
popular front - though the old CPGB’s 
‘popular fronts’ never involved more 
serious ‘bourgeois forces’ than a few 
radical vicars and intellectuals. 

The idea of a ‘peace and justice’ plat¬ 
form based on a bloc between the SWP, 
the CPB, George Galloway and a few left 
imams, who are to be the alibi for a policy 
which pulls the left towards the political 
centre, is a repeat of this traditional CP 
policy. This project could be sold as ‘giv¬ 
ing political representation to the anti¬ 
war movement as a whole’; its ‘united 
front’ character would enable the SWP 
to sidestep the political questions of 
world order and alternatives to Blairism 
by adopting the CPB’s and official lefts’ 
general preference for a ‘reformed UN’ 
perspective and a British road to social- 
ism-style programme. There was some 
risk that the full development of the 
project would provoke an explosion in 
the SWP, but the leadership had han¬ 
dled sharp turns before and the SWP 
cadre was accustomed to acting as po¬ 
litical chameleons, at least for a time. 

This summer, the CPB - which was 


pivotal to the project - would not play 
ball. This was a setback to the perspec¬ 
tive, but the SWP leadership has now 
shifted to the Monbiot-Yaqoob platform 
as an alternative route to the same goal. 

Options 

The underlying problem facing tire SWP 
can now be seen. It is not centralised 
round a common programme , but round 
‘campaigns' that are expected to pro¬ 
duce access to newly radicalising forces 
who can be won directly to the SWP. As 
a result, tactical courses of action which 
would not be counterposed (subject to 
resources) for an organisation defined 
by its programme are counterposed for 
the SWP. In addition, for an organisation 
of this type a prolonged Labour govern¬ 
ment is a serious problem. It has the ef¬ 
fect of posing the question: what 
political alternative to the Labour gov¬ 
ernment? As a result, the electoral ques¬ 
tion, and with it the questions of 
programme and of regroupment of the 
left, are never far off the agenda. 

In this context there are broadly five 
alternative perspectives available to the 
SWP. The first is to dump the ‘united 
fronts of a special type’ and retreat to the 
‘party and single-issue united fronts’ 
perspective of the 1980s and 1990s. Chris 
Bambery has been rumoured to be a 
supporter of this view. The problem re¬ 
mains what led the SWP to its SA turn: 
if it abstains from electoral blocs, it risks 
someone else creating a ‘Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party’ in England and as a result mar¬ 
ginalising the SWP. We are not yet 
sufficiently in the end game of the La¬ 
bour government for this to be a practi¬ 
cal option. 

The second option, which is close to 
the first, is to ‘go banker’ on Globalise 
Resistance and/or Social Fomms, accom¬ 
panying the turn with denouncing the 
futility of electoralism and asserting the 
importance of ‘direct action’. This would 
be a gamble on the assessment that the 
anti-globalisation movement is a funda¬ 
mental new radicalisation of the late 
1960s type and will marginalise the ‘old 
left’. This assessment frankly now looks 
like an instance of male mid-life crisis and 
the yearning for one’s youth affecting 
the leaderships of the SWP and the 
Fourth International (and to a lesser ex¬ 
tent the AWL with its No Sweat). Alex 
Callinicos’s regroupment discussions 
with the FI seem to be a component of a 
perspective of this type. It carries the 
same risk as the first option, with the 
additional risk, in the absence of a deal 
with the FI, that in the international anti¬ 
globalisation movement the SWP can¬ 
not avoid the FI’s French, Italian. 


Portuguese, etc organisations, who are 
better entrenched in the movement than 
the SWP-IST because they have been 
there longer. Thus a turn to the anti-glo¬ 
balisation movement which is also a turn 
away from electoral politics risks being 
denounced by the FI and by Rifondazi- 
one Comunista as sectarian, frontist and 
anti-parliamentary cretinist, with the 
SWP repeating the experience of the 
early and middle 1970s in which the IMG 
‘came up from behind’ to challenge the 
IS-SWP on the strength of its interna¬ 
tional affiliation. 

The third option is to turn the SWP 
vigorously round the Socialist Alliance 
as a ‘brand’, with the effect that much 
SWP work would be done through or in 
the name of the Socialist Alliance and its 
branches, while retaining the theory of 
the ‘united front of a special kind’. This 
seems to have been Rob Hoveman’s fine 
for some time, and it may have tempo¬ 
rarily gained ground in the wake of the 
failure of the CPB negotiations. Its dis¬ 
advantages are two. The first is that the 
SA ‘brand’ has already become some¬ 
what fly-blown as a result of the split with 
the SP and the SWP’s on-off policy to¬ 
wards the SA, and does not seem to be 
very saleable even with lots of effort 
(Brent East). The second is that, given 
the existing relationship of forces, if the 
SWP did throw all its members into ac¬ 
tivity in SA branches, without opening 
out its own regime, the SA would come 
to appear even more as a front for the 
SWP and might cease to function as 
anything else. 

The fourth possibility is some variant 
of ‘peace and justice’. lohn Rees and 
Lindsey German were pushing this hard 
in spring-summer, and it has now resur¬ 
faced in the form of the Monbiot-Yaqoob 
platform. Its great advantage for the 
SWP is that it might succeed in unify¬ 
ing their disparate “areas of work”, su¬ 
perseding both the Socialist Alliance 
and Globalise Resistance. However, it is 
not at all clear that this initiative has any 
real prospect of getting off the ground 
on a scale larger than the SA, though it 
would clearly involve some different 
forces from the SA. On the one hand, as 
we move towards the end of Labour’s 
second temi, there is, as could have been 
expected, some revival of trade union 
struggles and of the Labour Party left. 

This will be a significant magnet for 
potential unorganised supporters of 
‘peace and justice’, and for the Morn¬ 
ing Star’s CPB and those in its orbit. On 
the other, if the SWP has found new 
friends in the Stop the War Coalition, it 
has also gained an unenviable reputa¬ 
tion for frontism and bureaucratic ma¬ 
nipulation among independents both in 
the SA and in the anti-globalisation 
movement. The SA has failed to leap 
ahead of either the SP or the SLP on the 
electoral field; it seems likely that with¬ 
out some stronger organised counter¬ 
weight to SWP dominance, the fate of a 
‘Monbiot-Yaqoob’ or other ‘peace and 
justice’ platform would be the same. If 
this occurred, the SWP would have paid 
a substantial political price for no politi¬ 
cal gain. 

The fifth option is one that does not 
seem to have been contemplated by any 
of the SWP leaders. This is to break the 
infernal machinery which produces 
these dilemmas: that is, the centralisation 
of the SWP round ‘initiatives in action’ 
(rather than around programme), the 
‘small mass party’ concept, and the con¬ 
trols on public discussion and factions, 
and to take real and serious initiatives 
towards regroupment. Without a doubt 
this would be the hardest turn to under¬ 
take, since it would involve unpicking 
much of the political culture of the 
SWP’s leadership and middle cadre, and 
recognising that the party concept what 
has brought them tins far can take them 
no further forward. However, the poten¬ 
tial prize is enormous. 

However, it is perfectly clear that the 
SWP cannot carry on much longer with¬ 
out the tensions between its at present 
uneasily combined, but fundamentally 
competing, perspectives breaking to the 
surface • 
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Mehdi Kia and Ardeshir Mehrdad of Iran Bulletin-Middle East Forum look at the pressures 
on the islamic republic and call for a democratic solution from below 


Ivan next in line? 


I n the last few weeks the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic of Iran has had to endure two major 
blows. One was the International Atomic 
Energy Agency’s deadline of October 31 
for the country to provide a complete account 
of its past nuclear activity or face UN-ap¬ 
proved sanctions. The other was the award 
of the Nobel peace prize to the human rights 
activist and female lawyer, Shirin Ebadi. 

The ultimatum shook the regime to its core. 
Rohani, secretary to Iran’s national security 
council, called it the “greatest threat to the 
country”. Former president Hashemi 
Rafsanjani said: “We are involved in one of 
the most crucial moments for our country.” 
Iran had been on a confrontation course with 
the IAEA over whether its nuclear pro¬ 
gramme was for weapons or merely energy 
use. In the event the Iranians blinked after a 
visit by the three main EU foreign ministers. 

The threats were too serious to ignore. A 
UN security council resolution imposing eco¬ 
nomic sanctions would have been the last 
straw for a regime that has little room for ma¬ 
noeuvre and cannot offload the pressure onto 
a population already on the point of explo¬ 
sion. Moreover, there was a distinct likelihood 
of a US-Israeli attack on its nuclear installa¬ 
tions, a possible prelude for a Yugoslav-type 
solution to the ‘Iran problem’. Government 
leaders had not misheard the many utter¬ 
ances, including the unequivocal threats of 
regime change made by US state department 
deputy chief John Bulton during a visit to the 
UK earlier in the year. More recently Michael 
Leeden, a prominent member of American 
Enterprise, submitted a proposal to the US 
administration for a government in exile, 
which has for the present been shelved. 

From the point of view of the left the issues, 
as in every aspect of life, are not black and 
white. Let us examine the facts. 

Semi-sovereign 

Countries which themselves possess nuclear 
weapons are telling others that they cannot 
have them or, as in the case of Israel, are di¬ 
viding prospective nuclear states between 
friend and foe. What this amounts to is that 
some governments and people have sover¬ 
eignty, while others do not. In international 
terms, there are two kinds of states: fully sov¬ 
ereign and semi-sovereign. This two-tier glo¬ 
bal order is at the root of the neo-conservative 
project for our planet. 

It is also clear that the US is using Iran’s 
nuclear programme as a pretext to bring about 
regime change - by ‘peaceful’ means or oth¬ 
erwise. The overthrow of the “axis of evil” - 
Iraq, Iran and North Korea - and the ‘taming’ 
or toppling of the next tranche - Cuba, Syria 
and Libya - is central to the imperial ambitions 
of the neo-conservatives ruling the US. 

Iran has been developing a nuclear energy 
programme since the days of the shah. The 
first step was the building a reactor in Bushehr. 
Despite the protestations of the regime then 
and now, this had, and has, little to do with 
environmental or economic issues. Nuclear 
energy is not more eco-friendly than fossil 
fuel, nor is Iran, with one of the world’s larg¬ 
est natural gas reserves, worrying its head 
about running out of fuel. 

Iran has long pursued a nuclear weapons 
programme. No one can be in any doubt of 
the dangers posed by nuclear weapons in the 
hands of regimes such as Islamic Republic of 
ban. Regimes that feel no responsibility to 
their people or to the international commu¬ 
nity are a clear danger to their citizens and 
the world when armed to the teeth. For this 
reason forces of democracy in Iran cannot 
watch the prospect of a potentially nuclear 
Iran with equanimity. Hence any pressure 
designed to prevent this outcome cannot be 
entirely unwelcome. 

Neither are the pressures working to top¬ 
ple the regime. It is in the plans for a substi¬ 
tute regime that the obvious differences and 



clear conflict of interest appear. The US and 
its allies are pursuing then own agenda - the 
imposition of an alternative regime of their 
choice. Democratic forces in Iran must clearly 
oppose this, even though they too fight for 
a regime change. Therein lies the paradox. 

The solution is clear. It is not for the US or 
even the UN security council to decide what 
armaments the country may or may not have. 
This is an issue for the people of Iran. At the 
international level, nuclear non-proliferation 
is only understandable, and feasible, as part 
of a global nuclear disarmament programme. 
Anything less is gunboat diplomacy. 

One need only imagine a genuinely demo¬ 
cratic national government in Iran - some¬ 
thing that is clearly outside the agenda of the 
global US empire for ‘rogue states’ - to see 
that it has to have the means to protect itself 
against US and other imperialist designs on 
it. Iranian left and democratic forces, while 
they cannot oppose legitimate pressures on 
Iran to prevent its nuclearisation, can only 
fight for disarmament as a global process, not 
as a selective tool in the hands of empire 
builders and global capital. 

Nobel duality 

The Nobel peace prize, with a few excep¬ 
tions, has been used as a political tool for 
particular political ends with little benefit to 
the people of this planet. The awarding of 
the prize to Iranian human rights activist 
Shirin Ebadi might perhaps be viewed as 
one of the few exceptions. The Nobel peace 
committee at one level was targeting reli¬ 
gious despotism and the fundamentalists 
dominating the Islamic Republic of Iran. The 
ultra-conservatives, who control virtually 
the entire repressive organs of the state, 
showed how they felt about their country 
winning a Nobel prize through a barrage of 


hostile commentaries in the media. 

The honouring of Ebadi, however, con¬ 
fronts us with the same inherent duality as 
the IAEA ultimatum. On the one hand Ebadi, 
a lawyer working within the constraints of the 
islamic regime, has been extremely active in 
fighting for human rights. Admittedly she has 
a limited definition of human rights - one 
within the liberal islamic tradition with which 
she identifies herself. Yet it is worth recalling 
that this is a regime which denies even the 
most elementary human rights accepted in 
most societies. Moreover, the ultra-conserva¬ 
tives are not averse to imposing a massive 
clampdown. Indeed over the last year there 
has been a wave of arrests and repression, 
largely ignored by the outside press. We must 
understand the limitations of those who want 
to fight for democratic changes openly in 
such a society. Ebadi fits within the framework 
of the liberal islamic reformists, many of whom 
are trying to change the regime from within. 

Within this framework she has fought 
untiringly for the rights of women and chil¬ 
dren. In the ideology of the islamic republic 
childhood ends at the age of nine for girls and 
12 for boys. Thus what the rest of human¬ 
kind would consider as children cease to be 
protected here by laws and rights aimed at 
protecting minors. 

On the other hand the Nobel committee was 
clearly giving a prize, and with it the green 
light, to a particular political grouping - the 
reformists within the islamic regime: those 
who want to grind down some of the harsh 
comers of the regime. In that sense giving 
the award to Shirin Ebadi was a clear signal 
by the ‘international community' that they 
would prefer piecemeal reforms from above 
to a genuine democratic and participatory 
movement from below. 

Yet Ebadi’s prize provides a clear opening 
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republic: sexual 
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for the democratic movement. And the peo¬ 
ple were not slow to take this up. Thousands 
gathered at the airport to welcome her arrival 
with slogans that were clearly an attack on 
reformism: “Khatami, shame on you” - a ref¬ 
erence to the reformist president’s lukewarm 
response to the Nobel prize; "Ebadi, enemy 
of apartheid” - meaning sexual apartheid; 
“Equality for all languages” - in a multina¬ 
tional-multilingual country, Farsi is imposed 
as the only official language. There were also 
slogans demanding freedom for political pris¬ 
oners and in favour of federalism; and the 
now standard chant heard in any protest: 
"Bombs, tanks, militia work no longer; the 
islamic republic will not last”. An increasing 
number of people are clearly not fooled by 
the reformists any more. 

Under these pressures the mullahs ruling 
Iran have chosen to play their Iraq card and 
use their influence among the shi’ites in Iraq 
to deflect the pressures being brought to bear 
on them. And perhaps they are hoping to take 
a small bite of the Iraqi apple themselves. It is 
in this light that we must view the participa¬ 
tion of Iran in the Madrid conference to pay 
for ‘reconstruction’ in Iraq. 

On the one hand, Iran did not want to lose 
out in the rush for contracts and salivated 
over the profits that might be made out of the 
chaos in Iraq. On the other hand, however, 
the regime cannot afford regional isolation. 
The pledge of $300,000 is an attempt to buy 
time for a moribund regime. Whether it will 
succeed is doubtful. 

A regime under threat from outside and 
from below cannot sit on the knife edge for 
ever. What replaces it, however, is depend¬ 
ent on whether the forces of participatory de¬ 
mocracy can organise themselves. Otherwise 
the country will end up under the tutelage of 
one or another demagogue • 
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THE LEFT 


Heading into the Splits and 
camp of the enemy coalitions 


A s has been reported in the pages 
of the Weekly Worker, the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty has been em¬ 
broiled in a heated debate within 
its own ranks over its attitude to Zionism. 

AWL leader Sean Matgamna has explic¬ 
itly declared that his organisation should not 
just be “a little bit Zionist” but an out, loud 
and proud, fully-fledged Zionist grouping. 
Not surprisingly this open and unapologetic 
commitment to such a notorious nationalist 
ideology has led to criticism and condemna¬ 
tion of Matgamna’s position both from the 
CPGB and from some of his own comrades 
as well. 

In order to afford comrade Matgamna the 
opportunity to defend his position, the CPGB 
held a special seminar on Sunday October 26. 
Approximately 30 people attended the de¬ 
bate, entitled ‘Zionism - for or against?’, 
which was opened by comrade Matgamna 
himself. 

He began by stating that he felt that a bet¬ 
ter title for the debate would have been "Zi¬ 
onism - demon from hell or legitimate national 
movement?” Already, from his very first sen¬ 
tence, comrade Matgamna was placing him¬ 
self firmly in the ‘for’ camp, since we were 
clearly being invited to conclude that Zion¬ 
ism was basically a progressive phenomenon. 

For comrade Matgamna nowadays Zion¬ 
ism has an unproblematic meaning. Zionism 
is simply upholding the right of Israel to ex¬ 
ist. That is supposedly why he calls himself a 
Zionist. Of course, if that were the case, the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation, the 
CPGB and even sections of Hamas would also 
be Zionist. Moreover, comrade Matgamna’s 
division of Zionism into two distinct post-1948 
and pre-1948 entities is not only worthy of 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in wonderland, but con¬ 
veniently ignores the real history of Zionism, 
which, like all movement, embodies both 
change and continuity. What was conceived 
as a colonial-settler project of the oppressed 
has in its success transformed itself into a co¬ 
lonial-settler project of the oppressors. Some¬ 
thing that has always gone hand in hand with 
seeking big-power allies - tsarist Russia, Brit¬ 
ain, France and now the USA. 

According to comrade Matgamna, the Brit¬ 
ish left has “demonised” Zionism. The domi¬ 
nant element of the socialist movement, which 
the comrade characteristically described as 
the “pseudo-left”, is inclined to either explic- 
idy or implicitly call for die destruction of Is¬ 
rael. This for comrade Matgamna was clearly 
evinced on the anti-war demonstrations. 


sociation of Britain (the British branch of the 
Muslim Brotherhood). Its call for ‘Freedom 
for Palestine’ means all things to all people, 
but what MAB understands by it is the de¬ 
struction of Israel and its replacement by a 
theocratic state from die river Jordan to the 
Mediterranean Sea. The SWP, like most of the 
British left, posits the end of Israel and a sin¬ 
gle “secular, democratic Palestine” as the so¬ 
lution to die Middle East conflict, as opposed 
to two nation-states. 

Superficially the one-state solution has its 
attractions. However, in comrade Matgamna’s 
view, it is “utter nonsense in practice”. The 
people of Israel would never willingly dis¬ 
mantle their state - no nation in the world has 
ever done that. What is more, the comrade 
argued, the Jews were murdered in their mil¬ 
lions in the holocaust because they did not 
have a state (he was subsequently chal¬ 
lenged on this point during the debate by 
John Bridge, who accurately remarked that 
having a state did not save the Slavs from 
mass murder at the hands of the Nazis). 

As comrade Matgamna quite correctly 
maintained, the two-state solution, necessi¬ 
tates the “urgent” creation of an independ¬ 
ent Palestinian state. Intriguingly at this point, 
and again later on his opening, comrade Mat¬ 
gamna warned that the chance for this “may 
go again” - implicitly underlining his ‘critical 
support’ for George W Bush’s so-called ‘road 
map for peace’. 

Comrade Matgamna argued that the 
demonisation of Zionism amongst the left 
derives directly from Stalinism, which, he said, 
manipulated nationalist movements and ar¬ 
tificially prolonged national conflicts for the 
sole purpose of Soviet foreign policy. He ar¬ 
gued that tiie left perceives Zionism as be¬ 
ing akin to “racism or fascism” (resulting in 
indefensible attempts to deny Jewish organi¬ 
sations a platform). 

This was nonsense, declared comrade 
Matgamna. Zionism was a reaction against 
the virulent anti-semitism that was rife across 
Europe. Prominent early Zionists were uto¬ 
pian socialists who saw the creation of a na¬ 
tion-state for their people-religion as being 
the only salvation from the persecution they 
faced. 

Having delineated the remit he had cho¬ 
sen for his opening, he expounded on these 
themes, detailing the way in which Marxists, 
and in particular Trotsky, regarded the early 
Zionists. Trotsky, who was himself a Jew, fa¬ 
voured assimilation, but, comrade Matgamna 
argued, he recognised that the creation of a 
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state was an idea understandably attractive 
to a persecuted people, albeit a false paradigm. 

As a Marxist, Trotsky recognised that the 
■ only real solution to the persecution 
faced by Jews was socialism. 

Even so, Marxist contempo- 
T\ raries of the early Zionists 
viewed them as ideological 
■ rivals, not as enemies. Com¬ 
rade Matgamna argued that 
hostility towards propo¬ 
nents of Zionism devel¬ 
oped solely or mainly as a 
result of a Stalinist 
Comintern that allied 
the communist parties 
with Arab nationalism 
) in order to oppose British 
___. imperialist interests in the 
Middle East. Accordingly 
' the opposition to Zionism 
* that is evident on the Brit¬ 
ish left is an indication of 
having failed to break fully 
from Stalinism. 

Interwoven with the develop- 
ment of die left’s response to Zi¬ 
onism. the comrade presented a 
histoty of the development of 
HL the fledgling state of Israel. He 
detailed the Zionists' neces- 
M sary reliance upon the UK as 
I the dominant power in the re¬ 


gion for concessions; the dastardly way in 
which the British treated the Zionists; and the 
hostility and aggression directed at the fledg¬ 
ling state by its Arab neighbours. 

Historical materialism properly emphasises 
the role that history plays in informing our 
understanding of the present. However, com¬ 
rade Matgamna conflates the results of his¬ 
tory with the process of making history. 
According to his account the establishment 
of the state of Israel in 1948 was justified and 
essentially no different from the formation of 
other nation states by oppressed peoples. He 
mentioned in particular Ireland and Poland. 

During the subsequent debate a number 
of contributors, particularly comrades Ian 
Donovan and Mike Macnair of the CPGB. 
took issue with comrade Matgamna for the 
way he used history not to clarify, but rather 
to justify the unjustifiable. It is correct for com¬ 
munists to defend Israel’s right to exist now 
that it has become an accomplished histori¬ 
cal fact, just as it is correct to defend Palestin¬ 
ian rights. However, that hardly means that 
the foundation of Israel was justified, and cer¬ 
tainly not at the expense of the rights of the 
majority Arab population. 

Comrade Matgamna correctly opposes the 
vicarious pro-Arab nationalism so prevalent 
among the ranks of the left in Britain. How¬ 
ever, the stance he has taken is merely a mir¬ 
ror image of that incorrect position. As 
comrade Bridge commented, in the art of po¬ 
lemics it is sometimes useful to cast yourself 
in an extreme position as a shock tactic aimed 
at those you are debating with: as he put it, in 
a room full of anti-semites, one might say, ‘In 
that case I am a Zionist'. But Sean Matgamna 
goes far beyond this: he has taken the Zion¬ 
ist ideology to heart. 

This was demonstrated by his response, 
and that of his comrade, Martin “I'm a little 
bit Zionist” Thomas, to the slogan demand¬ 
ing that Palestinian refugees ought to be able 
to resettle in Israel. Communists should sup¬ 
port the free movement of peoples and both 
comrades back this in the abstract. But in this 
specific case, they bizaixely insist that allow¬ 
ing a right of return would mean the destruc¬ 
tion of Israel - which of course renders then 
‘commitment’ to free movement worthless. 
While they support the right of Jews to mi¬ 
grate to Israel, they refuse to back the same 
right for those Palestinians who might wish 
to move back to the tenitory from which they 
or their parents were expelled, hi taking this 
perverse stand they deviate from the pro¬ 
gramme of communism. 

Comrade A1 Richardson of Revolutionary 
History seemed to suggest that any commu¬ 
nist attempt at resolving the national ques¬ 
tion was futile: it meant we “identify with the 
bourgeois state”. However, as Phil Kent of 
the CPGB commented, people are killing each 
other in Israel-Palestine; what really would be 
futile would be moralistically to proclaim to 
the Israelis and Palestinians that they are all 
brothers and sisters and, instead of worry¬ 
ing about such matters as national rights, 
they should get on with the job of overthrow¬ 
ing the bourgeoisie. Progress can only be 
made when, as Mark Fischer observed, the 
Israelis - particularly the Israeli working class 
- are won to champion the national rights of 
the Palestinians and the Palestinians do the 
same for the Israelis. 

Over the course of recent months the AWL 
have created a number of shibboleths which 
are designed to distinguish them from the rest 
of the left. They have ruled out even episodic 
cooperation with MAB. virtually joined the 
witch-hunt against George Galloway, declared 
that tiie defeat of Saddam Hussein was the 
best outcome in the Iraq war and refused to 
call for the withdrawal of US-UK forces. Now 
comrade Matgamna has declared himself a 
Zionist. 

The direction is worrying but clear - the 
AWL is being led in tiie direction of first camp 
politics • 

Jem Jones 



John Howard: ineffective anti-war opposition 


G eorge Bush’s whirlwind visit to congratulate John 
Howard for being on the ‘right’ side over Iraq 
presented the Australian left with the first major 
opportunity since the massive demonstrations earlier this 
year to push the democratic envelope. 

Once again, it was left unopened. 

Instead, the left split. The Walk Against the War 
Coalition (comprising all the significant left groups, 
several community organisations and sections of the 
trade union bureaucracy) that had formed the backbone of 
the anti-war movement in Australia this year, fractured 
along familiar lines. 

Following a heated meeting at the Trades Hall in 
Sydney, two separate anti-war alliances were formed: the 
Sydney Peace and Justice Coalition (comprising the old- 
school Stalinists of the Communist Party, the trade union 
bureaucracy, anti-imperialists stuck in the cold war and 
the usual array of social-pacifists); and the Stop The War 
Coalition (mirroring the UK STWC, with the Democratic 
Socialist Party as the dominant force). Sectarian history 
triumphed over the need to democratically unite. 

And, as Bush flew in, the working class in Sydney was 
presented with the ridiculous situation of separate 
demonstrations within days of each other. The two groups 
built separately and somehow they studiously ignored 
each other along the way. In particular, the SPJC almost 
denies the existence of the STWC. 

When asked whether the fact there had been two 
separate rallies had contributed to the poor turnout at 
the SPJC event (only 1,000 people showed up on a 
glorious Sunday in Sydney), Bruce Lindsay, ex-Labor 
senator and SPJC convenor, said: “No, I don’t think so. 
We represent a broad cross-section of people. We’re 
happy doing what we’re doing ” (my emphasis). Sorry, 
Bruce, but the working class needs more than sectarian 
navel-gazing. 

Three days after the SPJC rally the STWC had their 
turn. If a diverse list of speakers and sponsoring organi¬ 
sations represents “a broad cross-section of people”, then 
the STWC put paid to Lindsay’s underhanded implication 
that only the SPJC could claim leadership of the anti-war 
movement because of diverse support. While there was a 
solid turnout of 5,000 at the STWC demo, this can only be 
considered disappointing in light of the hundreds of 
thousands that had swamped the streets earlier in the 
year. 

The Democratic Socialist Party (DSP) put it down to 
the disillusionment people experienced after the inability 
to stop Australia’s participation in the war: “The opti¬ 
mism before March was that we could stop the war. We 
now need to convince people that we can bring about an 
independent Iraq,” said Nick Everett, from the STWC, 
DSP and Socialist Alliance. 

True enough. But then the left never really capitalised 
on the possibility offered by the democratic undercurrent 
of the anti-war protests that could have built the founda¬ 
tions to achieve this. 

The Socialist Alliance was sidelined right from the 
start of the anti-war push and it was never at the fore¬ 
front of the recent anti-Bush rallies. It seems that for 
the DSP the SA is not yet in the position to be the 
leading organisation. No doubt they will tell us when 
they think it is. And, for the rest of the left, the SA 
either remains an electoral project or something to 
avoid acknowledging at all costs • 

Josh Fontes 
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Lukacs and reification 


M ike Macnair’s article, ‘Classical 
Marxism and grasping the dia¬ 
lectic’, was very interesting 
(Weekly Worker September 4). It 
was particularly strong on the political impli¬ 
cations of Hegelian Marxism. I would, how¬ 
ever, like to raise a number of issues regarding 
Georg Lukacs (1885-1971) that Mike did not 
include. 

This year marks the 80th anniversary of the 
publication of Lukacs’s major work, History 
and class consciousness (1923). It is one of 
the most famous and influential books of the 
20th century, and certainly one of the major 
texts of Marxist philosophy. The book has 
been very controversial - it was famously 
condemned by Zinoviev and Bukharin at the 
5th Congress of the Comintern in 1924 (see 
also the article in Pravda, July 25 1924). 

This ‘heretical’ work deviated in many re¬ 
spects from the philosophical orthodoxy of 
dialectical materialism then promoted by the 
international communist movement. It re¬ 
jected the so-called reflection theory and dia¬ 
lectics of nature. Lukacs was the first to return 
to the German idealist philosophical roots of 
Marxism. He was one of the few Marxists that 
had a real understanding of Hegel’s thought 
and German idealist philosophy. 

Lukacs’s pioneering work contributed sig¬ 
nificantly to the rebirth of the dialectic. It was 
a major attempt to recast Marxism conceptu¬ 
ally, with the proletariat playing the role of the 
Absolute Spirit, as the subject-object of his¬ 
tory. For Lukacs, the entry of the proletariat 
into history signals the potentiality of true, 
unalienated, self-conscious knowledge: for 
the first time individuals can become con¬ 
scious of themselves as social beings, both 
the subject and the object of the historical 
process. The “identical subject-object of his¬ 
tory” simultaneously creates society through 
its actions and is solely capable of under¬ 
standing it (G Lukacs History and class con¬ 
sciousness Cambridge Mass 1971, ppl21-2). 

Society is reducible to its creator subject 
and history is the continuous unfolding of 
this subject. History is thus seen as one all- 
embracing teleological process, as the pro¬ 
gressive realisation of the unity between 
subject and object. The antinomies between 
subject and object will therefore dissolve and 
the totality will become transparent. Thus the 
dualisms of classical philosophy are over¬ 
come historically and politically with the birth 
of the proletariat. 

For Lukacs, Marxist orthodoxy refers 
solely to method, that of the point of view of 
totality. The position of the proletariat repre¬ 
sents the vantage point from which history 
and the social whole can be rationally under¬ 
stood. That is the point of view of “totality” 
(ibid p27). However, when claiming that “or¬ 
thodoxy refers exclusively to method”, and 
that it would not be invalidated if “recent re¬ 
search had disproved once and for all every 
one of Marx’s individual theses”, Lukacs’s 
idea of a method immune to empirical verifi¬ 
cation is dubious, to say the least (ibid pi). 

Lukacs’s ‘Hegelian’ position is not the 
most interesting aspect of his thought and 
was not unique. The same year that his book 
came out also saw the publication of Karl 
Korsch’s Marxism and philosophy. Korsch 
(1886-1961) developed positions - though 
with less metaphysical brilliance - which were 
very close to Lukacs’s, with his insistence on 
totality, the German idealist roots of Marxism, 
etc. What made Lukacs’s book so influential 
was his analysis of the phenomenon of reifi¬ 
cation. 

Lukacs’s analysis of reification is probably 
his most significant contribution. Looking 
back on the book in 1967, Lukacs pointed out 
correctly that it owed its profound influence 
on intellectuals to the fact that it took es¬ 
trangement to be the centr al problem of the 
critique of capitalism. One of its achievements 
was that it was the first book that was able to 
reconstruct with great insight Marx’s theory 
of alienation (with both similarities and major 
differences with what Marx wrote) - this 10 
years prior to the publication of the 1844 Eco¬ 
nomic and philosophical manuscripts. 
Lukacs discusses the nature of reification 



(Verdinglichung ) in the first section of his 
essay on ‘Reification and proletarian con¬ 
sciousness’. He takes as his starting point 
Marx’s chapter on ‘The fetishism of the com¬ 
modity’ in Capital. For Lukacs, the chapter 
on commodity fetishism “contains within it¬ 
self the whole of historical materialism and the 
whole of the self-knowledge of tire proletariat 
seen as the knowledge of capitalist society” 
(ibid pl70). The “problem of commodities” 
is “the central, shuctural problem of capital¬ 
ist society in all its aspects” (ibid p83). 

Commodity fetishism is the central, defini¬ 
tive characteristic of capitalist society. What 
is exhaordinary about Lukacs is that he was 
one of the few Marxist philosophers who 
really added something to Marx’s views. 
Lukacs goes further than Marx, developing 
the notion of reification in a way it is not de¬ 
veloped in Capital. For Lukacs, commodity 
fetishism was die “basic phenomenon of reifi¬ 
cation”, which refers to the process through 
which the exchange of the products leads to 
the hansformation of social relations among 
human beings into apparently natural rela¬ 
tions among things. 

Lukacs’s achievement was to show how 
this commodity fetishism and its concomitant 
reification have permeated every aspect of 
capitalist society. While Marx had limited his 
analysis to the reification of labour, Lukacs 
had transformed reification into a universal 
affecting the whole of society. His strength 
is to have shown how it is possible “for the 
commodity structure to penetrate society in 
all its aspects and to remould it in its own 
image” (ibid p85). He insists repeatedly on 
the total nature of this phenomenon: “The 
basic structure of reification can be found in 
all the social forms of modem capitalism” (ibid 
pl71). 

“Reification is, then, the necessary imme¬ 
diate reality of every person living in capital¬ 
ist society.” In short, reification is the 
tendency to fetishise our own activity, when 
that tendency has grown into a universal and 
determining influence over every aspect of 
our lives. It is important to note that Lukacs 
did not exhaust the possible developments 
of Marx’s theory of commodity fetishism. 
The concept of fetishism is really crucial and 
can be developed in different directions. Eti¬ 
enne Balibar, for example, believes that 
“Lukacs chose, in a very powerful manner, 
one of the possible directions, but there is 


Genuinely another direction which you can take, which 

added to Marx’s is the direction of symbolic structures. That 
views i s an alternative to Lukacs, so to speak.” 

(quoted in Eva Corredor Lukacs after com¬ 
munism Durham 1997, pi 19). 

Lukacs’s analysis of reification has not 
been exhausted at all, given the fact that the 
whole of contemporary society turns 
around commodity fetishism. However, 
there are major theoretical and conceptual 
problems with it. One of the central themes 
of the book is the equation of capitalist reifi¬ 
cation with science and industry in them¬ 
selves, putting “the growth of mechanisation, 
dehumanisation and reification” on the same 
plane (ibid pi36). 

By generalising the concept of fetishism 
to the whole of society, Lukacs also contro- 


Fighting fund 

Striking 

figures 

Royal Mail is not the only body hit by striking postal workers. 
One unfortunate side effect of the determination of Communi¬ 
cation Workers Union members - particularly in London - to 
defend their conditions against the management onslaught is 
the lack of any delivery to the Weekly Worker for more than a 
week (no doubt readers will understand when this issue is late). 

Just as I was beginning to hope that our special one-off tar¬ 
get for October of £750 would be met, it now looks as though 
all those cheques and postal orders will be delayed until after 
the end of the month. However, thanks to our regular standing 
order donors, I do have an increase in our fund to report, tak¬ 
ing our total up to £680 (thank you, DO, RW and PC). 

There is still one way we can make this target before Octo¬ 
ber is out. If you are reading this on the web, why not use our 
new PayPal facility to transfer what you can afford? Only a 
handful out of the thousands who read us online every week 
would do the trick. Last week 7,863 took a look at the Weekly 
Worker at www.cpgb.org.uk - if you are one. please consider 
making a donation • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


versially stated that reification extended itself 
to sciences, both natural and social. He iden¬ 
tifies capitalist reification with the ‘reification’ 
engendered by science and believes that 
“capitalist society is predisposed to harmo¬ 
nise with scientific method”. Scientific con¬ 
cepts “behave within science like 
commodities in society” (Lukacs op cit p 131). 
Lukacs counterposed the point of view of 
totality to natural sciences, which express the 
fragmented and reified vision of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. 

The problem is that Lukacs confuses sci¬ 
ence with its positivistic interpretation and 
starkly counteiposes analytical to dialectical 
thought. By identifying all science with bour¬ 
geois science, he is led to condemn science 
as such and reduces Marxism to the theory 
of the self-knowledge of the proletariat, de¬ 
nying all the claim of historical materialism to 
be scientific. Lukacs is not simply a ‘Hege¬ 
lian Marxist’ (like Henri Lefebvre, Herbert 
Marcuse or Raya Dunayevskaya): he was part 
of the whole idealist and romantic reaction 
against science and materialism. He smuggled 
the whole romantic anti-industrial and anti¬ 
modem ethos into Marxism. 

Then there is Lukacs’s own 1967 self-criti¬ 
cism for failing to distinguish between the 
process of reification and objectification. The 
latter is the inevitable process by which peo¬ 
ple objectify themselves materially, which is 
reflected in related patterns of social organi¬ 
sation; the former a form of alienation: "Ob¬ 
jectification is a natural means by which man 
masters the world ... By contrast, alienation 
is a special variant of that activity that be¬ 
comes operative in definite social conditions.” 

The problem is that Lukacs identifies reifi¬ 
cation with objectivity, whereas they cannot 
be considered socially or conceptually iden¬ 
tical: “It is in Hegel that we first encounter 
alienation as the fundamental problem of man 
in the world and vis-a-vis the world. However, 
in the term ‘alienation’, he includes every type 
of objectification.” Thus ‘alienation’, when 
taken to its logical conclusion, is identical with 
objectification. Therefore, when the identical 
subject-object transcends alienation it must 
also transcend objectification at the same time. 
But since, according to Hegel, the object, the 
thing, exists only as an alienation from self- 
consciousness, to take it back into the sub¬ 
ject would mean the end of objective reality 
and thus of any reality at all. 

History and class consciousness follows 
Hegel in that it too equates alienation (Ent- 
fremdung) with objectification (Vergegen- 
standlichung). It is necessary to make such 
distinction, because only in certain forms of 
society is there reification of external objects. 
And without this distinction, it means that 
de-reification will imply that there are no ob¬ 
jects, material or social. 

This kind of idealism is evident when 
Lukacs says of the physical world: “Nature 
is a societal category. That is to say, what¬ 
ever is held to be natural at any given stage 
of social development, however this nature 
is related to man and whatever form his in¬ 
volvement takes - ie, nature’s fomi - its con¬ 
tent, its range and its objectivity are all 
socially conditioned.” 

To borrow the terminology of Roy Bhas- 
kar, Lukacs not only reduces the intrinsic into 
the extrinsic aspect of science: he collapses 
the intransitive dimension into the transitive 
dimension. 

Finally, there remains the question of the 
political consequences of Lukacs’s posi¬ 
tion. It was a ‘leftist’ and idealist reaction to 
the positivism and reformism of the Second 
International. Mike Macnair clearly shows 
that there is a correlation between Lukacs’s 
philosophical position and semi-spontaneist 
and semi-syndicalist politics, through which 
the proletariat escapes from the dynamics 
of commodity fetishism. Lukacs’s view of the 
proletariat is heavily marked by apocalyptic 
messianism and utopianism. 

However, eight decades after its original 
publication, History and class conscious¬ 
ness is still air indispensable work to be stud¬ 
ied, though with critical vigilance • 

Liam O Ruairc 
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Unity is democratic 
demand too 


T he Scottish Socialist Party’s national 
council met in Stirling on Sunday 
October 26 with around 150 delegates 
and observers in attendance. 

The main debate of the afternoon was a 
continuation of the independence conven¬ 
tion discussion from the last NC, and to some 
extent the NC before that. At June’s meeting 
Alan McCombes had presented a document 
on the national question in the light of May’s 
Scottish parliamentary election. He asked for 
and won endorsement of his paper calling for 
the setting up of a convention to put the SSP 
at the head of the pro-independence move¬ 
ment. The NC voted overwhelmingly to ac¬ 
cept the idea in principle, with the proviso that 
the document was looked at so that techni¬ 
cal problems could be sorted out. 

At last Sunday’s meeting the NC had to 
return to the issue for a couple of reasons. 
Firstly, the Socialist Worker platform had ob¬ 
jected to the idea that independence was 
something to be actively pursued. This was 
brought out into the open at the previous 
weekend’s Socialism 2003 school in Glasgow, 
which featured a high-profile debate between 
the SW platform’s Neil Davidson and com¬ 
rade McCombes - ‘Is independence progres¬ 
sive?’ It was widely thought that the SW 
comrades would continue to voice opposi¬ 
tion to the SSP’s policy shift to champion¬ 
ing an independent capitalist Scotland on the 
NC. But, as it turned out, it was comrade Mc¬ 
Combes, not the SW platform, who was up 
for a fight. A fact underlined by his flying visit 
to their platform meeting the day before. He 
is determined to hammer them into submis¬ 
sion ... and indeed the SW platform’s main 
concern now seems to be asking technical 
questions, such as who was likely to be in¬ 
volved in the convention and what it would 
actually entail. 

The independence debate was also re-ig- 
nited as a result of the motions and amend¬ 
ments submitted to the NC. A friendly one, 
from Springburn branch, was accepted by 
comrade McCombes and carried by the NC. 
The other came from Dundee and had its 
political source in the Committee for a Work¬ 
ers’ International. It was aggressively oppo¬ 
sitional. The CWI motion argued against the 
convention on the grounds that independ¬ 
ence was not in itself progressive and that 
calling for an independent Scotland rather 
than an independent socialist Scotland was 
an abandonment of class politics. 

Comrade McCombes pointed out to the 
CWI comrades that in the past they had seen 
independence without the precondition of so¬ 
cialism as progressive and had voted for pre¬ 
vious documents that had contained this 
notion - the same argument he had used to 
savage the SW platform the previous week. 

These documents comrade McCombes re¬ 
ferred to were, of course, written by himself 
before what is now the International Social¬ 
ist Movement split from the CWI. Since then 
Peter Taaffe’s remaining loyalists in Scotland 
have made a significant change in emphasis, 
if not an official change in policy, on the na¬ 
tional question. Their motion - in effect a de¬ 
fence of yesterday’s orthodoxy - still called 
for independence (albeit of the “socialist” va¬ 
riety). 

As a result of this hopelessly muddled and 
politically incoherent position it was impos¬ 
sible for those of us who defend working 
class unity as a matter of principle to vote for 
it. Communists envisage for the future tran¬ 
sition to communism not a myriad of inde¬ 
pendent ‘socialist’ states. We oppose moves 
to Balkanise the world. Instead we favour the 
biggest socialist states objective circum¬ 
stances permit - not least a European social¬ 
ist republic. In the meantime we adhere to the 
organisational guidelines laid down by the 
First International and repeated by the Sec¬ 
ond and Third Internationals - one state, one 
party. 

The CWI motion was defeated by a large 
majority, with 13 delegates, including the SW 


platform, voting in favour and 10 abstentions. 

Comrade McCombes spoke for about 20 
minutes. His main thrust being that Scottish 
independence was a democratic demand. That 
is why socialists should support it. Independ¬ 
ence would not necessarily lead to socialism - 
but then nor did the anti-apartheid movement 
and other movements for democracy. 

For the Marxist point of view comrade 
McCombes is fundamentally wrong. He has 
substituted nationalism for socialism. Yes, 
communists champion democratic demands 
- the struggle for socialism is victory in the 
battle for democracy. But as a general rule we 
favour the democratic demand for unity over 
the demand for separation. That is why in the 
programme of Marxism, as opposed to na¬ 
tionalism, one generally finds the demand for 
national self-determination. This is not a call 
for independence, but enshrines the right to 
separate and the right to unite. That is why 
the CPGB raises the demand for a federal re¬ 
public of England, Scotland and Wales, in 
which each national component is guaran¬ 
teed the right to self-determination, a right 
which communists advocate should be ex¬ 
ercised in favour of voluntary unity. 

Comrade McCombes has pointedly asked 
the SW comrades at then platfonn meeting 
to clarify their position on independence. 
How would they respond to a referendum on 
the question at some point in the near future? 
He demanded to know what they would be 


S ixty to 70 comrades gathered in Caxton 
Hall, London for the Resistance half¬ 
day school which began with the read¬ 
ing of a fraternal letter from Salma Yaqoob, 
regretting her inability to be there, but con¬ 
gratulating Resistance on its non-sectarian 
attitude to left unity. 

Speeches in French and Portuguese, and 
in English (from the Scottish Socialist Party’s 
Frances Curran) then followed to set the in¬ 
ternationalist agenda before we split into 
workshops for the rest of the day. I heartily 
disapprove of this method, It fragments, low¬ 
ers the quality of debate and means that you 
are bound to miss most of what goes on. It is 
certainly no way to develop the quality of 
cadre. 

If the left is serious about itself and its tasks 
then it ought to deal with issues in depth and 
over sufficient time. Then comrades, not least 
leading comrades from different groups and 
factions, could really debate issues out. That 
would give the phrase ‘non-sectarian’ an 
entirely different meaning. Although the 
workshops were well chaired, they were far 
too short for anything to be really developed. 
Frankly, I was also disappointed in the qual¬ 
ity of the debate. 

I decided to follow the British left unity 
thread and joined the Socialist Alliance meet¬ 
ing in the upstairs corridor and after that the 
SSP meeting in the downstairs canteen. I 
know space is tight and I am sorry to go on 
about nuts and bolts issues but, although 
the comrades came across as sincere and 
well meaning, this venue was not really suit¬ 
able. 

Rob Hoveman spoke for the SA, mostly 
about the disappointing Brent East result, 
and argued quite correctly that our vote was 
squeezed by the five other socialist candi¬ 
dates and the Liberal Democrats getting the 
anti-war vote. His solution is not to stand in 
marginal seats. We seem to be going from an 
on-off electoral bloc to an electoral bloc that 
does not stand in key elections - and he won¬ 
ders why we suffer from a low profile. 
Frances Curran for the SSP tried to focus 


calling for in a referendum campaign. Appar¬ 
ently the comrades were not forthcoming 
with an answer. They could not, would not, 
say one way or the other - because it was “hy¬ 
pothetical”. As comrade McCombes cor¬ 
rectly pointed out, socialists are faced with 
all manner of hypothetical questions all the 
time. And in fact the prospect of revolution¬ 
ary socialists and communists having to deal 
with such a situation in the next few years is 
not so improbable. More to the point, it is a 
living question in the SSP and Scottish poli¬ 
tics now - because of their programmatic and 
political weaknesses the SW platform is un¬ 
able to give an answer. 

Of course Alan McCombes and the ma¬ 
jority of SSP comrades would vote ‘yes’ in a 
referendum, because, allegedly we would, in 
his words, be “faced with a choice of lining 
up with the progressive elements calling for 
independence or lining up with the conserva¬ 
tive elements supporting the British state.” 
Comrade McCombes would vote for the 
“break-up of the British state.” 

Marxism eschews such a crude ‘either-or’ 
approach. We must begin by asking, what is 
in the best interests of our class? Surely we 
want to do more than weaken the British state 
through separatism. We want to overthrow 
the United Kingdom state - and that can only 
be achieved through the militant unity of our 
class • 

Sarah McDonald 


minds on strategy: especially building a 
party. She politely pointed out that many of 
the problems we face in England and Wales 
simply are not happening in Scotland - the 
implication was that this was not because 
Scotland is a different nation, but because 
they handle things differently up there. The 
SSP, she said, was definitely not an “elec¬ 
toral front”. She had been visiting relatives 
in Hull and one of them is considering vot¬ 
ing BNP because they are a party and the 
left are a disunited bunch of self-obsessed 
sectarians. In Scotland the SSP was able to 
tackle the racist threat head-on. Moreover, 
instead of the SSP being squeezed, it has 
steadily grown in influence. 

A speaker from the floor raised the ques¬ 
tion of how we speak to youth - they do not 
like what we say, so what we need is a new 
language. But in Scotland they can use the 
language of Marx (albeit devoid of its con¬ 
tent all too frequently) and the young under¬ 
stand it perfectly well because it is attached 
to a plausible project. Words only have mean¬ 
ing when they have context. 

Stuart King of Workers Power made the 
point that, in fighting for communist unity, pro¬ 
gramme is “everything” and Tommy 
Sheridan’s Imagine is “reformist crap”. Com¬ 
rade Curran argued that the programme is 
taken to the membership and debated out 
with them at length and is only the pro¬ 
gramme insofar as it is accepted: it is not 10 
tablets of stone that are beyond criticism or 
change. Incidentally comrade King told me 
that if WP had a presence in Scotland it would 
join the SSP. So much for programme being 
“everything”. However, what was left unspo¬ 
ken was the fact that the SSP’s programme is 
thoroughly nationalist. 

My impression is that Resistance hopes 
to follow Yaqoob/Monbiot into the hearts of 
the masses rather than fight in a directly com¬ 
munist manner for the leadership of the work¬ 
ing class. I say ‘impression’ because the 
Yaqoob letter was simply left lying on the table 
- neither praised, condemned nor criticised • 

Phil Kent 


Resistance school 

Alliance or party? 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ the Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communists Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the neo-conservative war plans of 
the Project for the New American Century and all imperial¬ 
ist wars but constantly strive to bring to the fore the funda¬ 
mental question - ending war is bound up with ending capi¬ 
talism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capi¬ 
talism can only be superseded globally. All forms of na¬ 
tionalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 

It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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‘Britain at 
crossroads’ 
meeting 


Galloway’s expulsion: 
possibilities and pitfalls 

A s shown by the ‘British poli¬ 
tics at the crossroads’ rally at 
Friends House in London on 
October 29, the expulsion of 
left MP George Galloway from the Labour 
Party has provided the left with another 
asset which could help towards the or¬ 
ganisation of a credible alternative to 
New Labour and Blairism. Attended by 
an audience of nearly 500, the meeting 
also heard Ken Loach, Linda Smith, John 
Rees, Bob Crow, George Monbiot and 
Salma Yaqoob. 

Most of the speeches were predictable. 

No new initiative was announced. No 
campaign launched. Perhaps signifi¬ 
cantly comrade Rees - speaking on be¬ 
half of the Socialist Alliance - did not 
deign to mention it even once. 

Comrade Galloway himself came with 
a mixed message. Yes, he would stand 
anywhere - the London assembly elec¬ 
tions were mentioned - but he appears 
unwilling to trigger a by-election in his 
own Glasgow Kelvin constituency. He 
does not want to risk the Labour mem¬ 
bership of those in the party who back 
him. So he talks of standing elsewhere. 

What this basically means it that his ex¬ 
pulsion has not led him to the position 
where he is willing to bum all his bridges. 

Like Ken Livingstone he perhaps envis¬ 
ages the possibility of returning to the 
fold at some point in the future. 

Galloway’s removal on October 23 
was, of course, the predictable result of 
the Blair government’s vulnerability af¬ 
ter being caught lying over its participa¬ 
tion in Bush’s invasion of Iraq. However 
feeble the attempt to find a scapegoat to 
divert attention from the government’s 
crimes, however insulting to the intelli¬ 
gence of every individual who mobilised 
against the US-led war, this particular 
witch-hunt serves a serious purpose for 
imperialism. It is the attempt to draw a line 
around bourgeois patriotism, to signal 
the limits beyond which criticism of im¬ 
perialism’s wars must not go. 

Galloway was singled out because his 
opposition to the war went beyond what 
is normally expected of the tame Labour 
left: above all because he called on Brit¬ 
ish troops to refuse to fight in what he 
considered to be an illegal war under ‘in¬ 
ternational law’. 

He also was quoted as saying that the 
only armed forces that were fighting le¬ 
gally in the 2003 war/invasion were the 
Iraqi troops under the command of Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. Publicly he lamented the 
failure of other Arab governments to 
stand up for Iraq - this was interpreted 
by the Blairites to mean that he was call¬ 
ing for Arab armies to take the field 
against the Bush-Blair coalition forces. 

Irrespective of the illusions that this 
kind of stance entails in the possibility 
of an ‘international law’ under capitalism 
that is not the tool of imperialism, these 
statements and demands, objectively, 
meant putting considerations of a (bour¬ 
geois) form of internationalism above the 
perceived interests of his own state. 

Opposing a war is one thing. Calling for 
the defeat of one’s ‘own’ government’s 
troops in wartime is quite another. Hence 



Ready to head Euro election list? 


the screams of ‘treason’ from the reptile 
press. 

Comrade Galloway’s expulsion actu¬ 
ally offers him his greatest political op¬ 
portunity, given the fact that he, more 
than anyone, became the best known 
public figure representing the unprec¬ 
edented mass movement that erupted 
against the war in February and March. 
But his reluctance is understandable - 
the Socialist Alliance is virtually mori¬ 
bund and the something ‘broader’ touted 
by George Monbiot and Salma Yaqoob - 
the ‘peace and justice’ initiative - is well 
meaning but amorphous and uncertain. 

Galloway could play an important role 
in bringing together an all-Britain oppo¬ 
sition to the Blairites, something the SA 
of England and Wales signally failed to 
do. He has publicly mled out joining the 
Scottish Socialist Party, citing that organi¬ 
sation’s nationalist position on separa¬ 
tion as his main reason. Obviously at the 
moment he is involved in discussions 
with a range of political forces. Thank¬ 
fully the Green Party has wasted no time 
in distancing itself, even before any offi¬ 
cial announcement was made, with a 
somewhat hysterical, overtly red-baiting 
statement denouncing the strongly ru¬ 
moured alliance involving Galloway as 
“a front for the loony-left Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party” (October 26). 

There has meanwhile been a lot of 
speculation - the Glasgow Herald re¬ 
ports that Galloway is planning to run as 
part of a slate in London based around 
the Stop the War Coalition for the Euro¬ 
pean elections next year (October 27). As 
yet, there has been no confirmation of any 
of this from the Galloway camp; his 
spokesperson in the House of Commons 


would only tell me that many possibili¬ 
ties were being explored and that noth¬ 
ing had been definitely ruled in or out. 

The draft programme of the Monbiot- 
Yaqoob initiative, in which Galloway 
could if he wished be a key player, is 
undoubtedly inferior to the SA’s 2001 
manifesto People before profit, formu¬ 
lated when it was at its peak, it is some¬ 
thing much more diffuse. Democratic and 
pro-working class demands are diluted 
with a mixture of greenism and overtly so¬ 
cial democratic platitudes about creating 
a society based on ‘social justice’; illu¬ 
sory twaddle about encouraging “ethi¬ 
cal” and socially responsible “enterprise” 
(ie, a benign capitalism) and other such 
nonsense. 

The Monbiot-Yaqoob draft pro¬ 


gramme is a classic hodgepodge, but it 
is also something that communists and 
revolutionary socialists need to engage 
with, albeit critically. It is still quite feasi¬ 
ble that this could be the basis of some¬ 
thing that could give a positive political 
expression to the mass anti-war move¬ 
ment, whose evident political potential 
has so far only been expressed (as a com¬ 
plete travesty) by the treacherous Lib¬ 
eral Democrats. 

Given his background in the Labour 
left, his presence in a new left formation 
could pull it, assuming it ever gets up and 
running, in the direction of a real orienta¬ 
tion to the labour movement. It is quite 
feasible that such a bloc could also in¬ 
clude various trade union leaders - Mark 
Serwotka and Bob Crow being the most 
likely members of the ‘awkward squad’ 
to endorse any such initiative that looks 
serious. 

An alliance that had Galloway and 
such union figures at the head of its la¬ 
bour movement component would tend 
to mark it out as a working class forma¬ 
tion of some sort. The real problem with 
such an entity would be the same that 
has plagued the SA: is it going to be 
something temporary and therefore un¬ 
stable, with no independent life of its own 
- the latest ‘united front of a special kind’ 
at the insistence of the SWP - or will it be 
something that sets itself the aim of be¬ 
coming a new working class party? If it 
does not do the latter, then, no matter 
how far it evolves towards adopting for¬ 
mally correct positions, it will fail. Just as 
the SA under the leadership of the SWP 
has failed. 

It was a matter of basic principle to de¬ 
fend Galloway against the Blairite witch¬ 
hunt, as well as the foul stories in the 
press branding him an Iraq agent in the 
pay of Saddam. At one level Comrade 
Galloway shows commendable passion 
in his defence of the rights of Arab and 
muslim peoples against imperialist and 
Israeli atrocities. 

However, the kind of third-worldist 
politics that led him to make his much 
quoted speech in addressing the Iraqi 
dictator as “sir” and praising his “inde¬ 
fatigability” do not inspire confidence in 


a principled commitment to democratic 
norms. His well known and indeed hon¬ 
estly admitted reluctance to commit him¬ 
self to abide by the principle of elected 
representatives taking only the average 
pay of a skilled worker could represent a 
possible pitfall, though of course not one 
unique to him. 

The apparent press briefing that Gal¬ 
loway is to be at the head of a left slate to 
fight the European elections next year, 
prior to any democratic process having 
taken place, should also ring alarm bells. 
A real danger for any putative working 
class party that may come out of the 
current ferment would be the emergence 
of another Scargill-type figure that would 
seek to dominate it by bureaucratic 
means as part of a project of personal 
political aggrandisement. It may be of 
course that this proves to be an un¬ 
founded suspicion, but it would be as 
well for those likely to get involved in such 
a project to be on their guard. Any kind 
of repeat of the Scargill/SLP experience 
would produce yet another shambles. 

Any new working class party in this 
country needs leaders who can address 
the masses in a manner that is inspiring 
and in a language that can be readily 
understood. Galloway has evidently 
great gifts in this regard, as do the likes 
of Tommy Sheridan and, in years gone 
by, Arthur Scargill. It also needs, how¬ 
ever, a democratic internal regime and the 
means by which a genuinely socialist 
programme can gain purchase and sink 
roots in those same masses. 

Without both of these things, without 
the emergence of a real party project that 
can attract such leaders, without over¬ 
coming the sect fetishism and anti-party 
phobia that characterised the Socialist 
Alliance project over the past period of 
accelerating SWP misleadership, we will 
be doomed to another cycle of failure. 

The current developments may offer 
yet again a chance to break out of that - 
they are something that should be en¬ 
gaged with urgently and critically by all 
those concerned to positively resolve 
the crisis of working class politics in this 
country, and indeed internationally • 
Ian Donovan 
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